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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


De Vere ; or, the Man of Independence. By 
the Author of Tremaine. 4 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1827. Colburn. 


We considér that we shou'd be untrue to 
our duty, did we not pay an early and parti- 
cular attention to that class of literary pro- 
ductions which at present possesses so wide an 
influence over the feelings of mankind. No- 
vel reading is no longer confined to the sickly 
sentimentalist, the €léve of a country board- 
ing school, or the love-sick apprentice ; it 
has become the amusement of high and cul- 
tivated minds, the relaxation of the talented 
man of science, and the means of leading 
many a votary of fashion from heartless 
dissipation to feeling and reflection. So 
extensively prevalent is the passion for ficti- 
tious narrative, that we have seen indications 
of it among people whose abhorrencesof a 
novel was almost a part of their religion, 
and even questions of party controversy have 
jately more than once appeared under the 
form of popular tales and adventures. To 
meet this almost universal feeling, we have 
had writers who had already used the magi- 
cian’s power over the heart, and whose 


“will, perhaps, was the first exciting cause 


of so much animation in the literature of ro- 
mance. We would not, however, be sup- 
posed to confound the awakened interest, 
the taste and ability, of which we have been 
speaking, with the notion that they have taken 
a uniformly good direction, or that the loftiest 
principles of human nature, the most pre- 
cious ties of human society, have not been 
injured by the very causes which might have 
been converted into powerful engines of so- 
cial and individual good. ‘The present is 
justly called a literary age—an age of specu- 
lation and inquiry, and it is, if we may use 
the expression, an age of sentiment; one 
in which men deKght more than ever in in- 
vestigating the characters of human nature ; 
either exposing the recesses of their own bo- 
Soms or anatomizing the feelings of others. 
Whether either the mind or heart have, in 
the greater number of instances, derived 
much improvement from this, may admit of 
doubt, for, as we have said, it has in many 
cases been employed in a manner no way 
favourable to the enlargement of views, 
* a rp or prepreg principles. 
| ac , pong whe alse colouring un- 
rp ence of its, being investigated, and 
Opinions have been introduced inimical to the 
€st interests of truth, by clothing them with 
_ personalities of those who possessed the 
as lace amet of perverted genius. 
tendeney in ie the an of such a 
I ature, or however the ge- 


neral mind may seem more excited to exer- 
tion, or men’s hearts to beat with a quicker 
pulse, it is evident the more we see of these 
things, the stronger is the necessity of a cau- 
tious examination of whatever be applied to 
direct or influence them. It is on these ac- 
counts we have begun this number with the 
notice of De Vere, one of a particular class 
of novels, which, though not calculated to 
have given a first impulse to public feeling, 
is well adapted in its present state to excite a 
strong and well founded interest. It is not 
the sort of novel we should heve felt delight- 
ed with, when we first left off reading fairy tales 
to pillage our sister's boudoir ; it is not of the 
class that shows us the stream of life, strong 
and mighty with the deep passions and the 
fervency of raised humanity; nor have we 
lost a wit of our sobriety, or forgotten our 
own present state and condition a moment 
during the perusal. De Vere is not meant 
to make us do this. Its aim is to deli- 
neate character in a variety of situations, 
but always, or nearly always, in situations of 
an ordinary kind; the independency of its 
hero is, as it should be, the independency of 
a fine mind directed only by a clear and unso- 
phisticated regard of honourable principles. 
The subordinate characters are all in keep- 
ing, and all pass before us with so natural a 
gait, that except for their being in company, 
we should hardly notice them. There is a 
strong exception, however, to this in the per- 
son of Clayton, which is sketched out in the 
beginning of the work, and coloured in its 
progress with so powerful a hand, that we 
consider it the finest delineation of charac- 
ter in the book. With regard to the fill- 
ing up of the story, there is something very 
like insipidity in most of the love scenes, and 
as near an approach to the thousand times 
echoed song as a man of ability could make. 
This is, however, fully redeemed by the spi- 
rit and wit infused into the dialogues on 
other subjects, and few authors have been 
more successful in making them carry the 
tale on, from point to point, without expos- 
ing the machinery he is using. After giving 
our readers a general idea of the story, we 
shall make an extract or two from these most 
interesting parts of the work. De Vere, the 
hero of the piece, is a descendant of the house 
of Talbois. His father, who, from a high 


field of battle, left him, with a small property, 
to the protection of an elder brother. Under 
him he suffered all the hardships of bondage 
and neglect, till the death of his unnatural 
cuardian put him in possession of his liberty 
‘and a larger inheritance. Introduced, by 
this event, to a 














more extensive intercourse - 


ed 
with society, he is pressed on all sides to 
pursue the ambitious path his birth and con- 
nections point out tohim. The love of inde- 
pendence, however, which was fostered in his 
early seclusion, remains unshaken, and he 
resolutely resists all attempts to league him 
with a party. . This determination is at length 
put to a severe test by a passion he con 
ceives for a beautiful cousin, the daughter of 
Lord Mowbray, a devoted member of the 
cabinet. It is on the contest, carried on be- 
tween his love for the object of his first affec- 
tions and his resolution to preserve his prin- 
ciples, the thread of the narrative depends. 
He follows her through the gay scenes of a 
London life, becomes acquainted, aud more 
and more disgusted, with public men, anc, 
after some time, retires, in despair of ever 
gaining the consequence which could entitle 
him to become his cousin’s suilor, A better 
lot, however, is in store forhim. Lord Mow- 
bray dies. The title to a great part of the 
possessions, which have descended to Lady 
Constance, is disputed by Lord Cleveland, a 
rival of De Vere’s in her affections. The 
latter, to prevent so unjust a claim’s succeed- 
ing, is driven unwillingly to put in a claim 
also, and, to the joy of his friends, it is crown- 
ed with success. The reason for concealing 
his love being now removed, the man of in- 
dependence, after a little delay, hastens to 
restore the estate he has obtained, with an 
offer of his heart; is accepted in as pretty 
and hewitching a way as can be imagined, 
and makes his exit as the patriot leader of a 
band composed of men as free and independ- 
ent as himself. 

It would be unfair to judge the author from 
this outline of the story; for the whole plot 
is as inartificial and void of incident as can 
be conceived. There is nothing either to 
surprise or excite, and the true interest of the 
work is in its excellent delineation of cha- 
racter, and its very admirable style of dia- 
logue. We are almost inclined to think the 
pleasure we have derived from these have 
a little unfitted us for the impressions it 
would make of a softer kind. We are made 
too intellectual, too awake to thought, to feel 
the mere imaginative part of the story. 

The following scene will introduce the 
reader to a knowledge of some of the princi- 
pal characters concerned in the history; the 


sense of filial duty, had given up the best ; dialogue is between the friend of De Vere, 
portion of his estate, having fallen in the } who tells the story, and Harclai, a sort of 


amiable cynic:— 

‘I found the object of my search not ex- 
actly as De Vere had prognosticated, “ like 
a dropt acorn,” but sitting on a little camp- 
stool, (without which he seldom walked 
abroad) under the statue of Julius Cesar. 

‘This master Of the world, and at one time 
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‘ “ Good, again,” said Harclai, fixing his ' as civilly as I could, apologized for breaking 


of all the spirits in it, except “the lean and 
hungry Cassius,” frowned from his pedestal 
with a most imperial air, at the end ofa re- 
tired walk of chesnuts. 

‘ Our philosopher was occupied with the 
very play which bears his name, and on 
which he was so intent that he scarcely 
minded the inward growling of Triton, who 
lay curled round with his head enveloped in 
his bushy tail, leaving room only for one eye 
to open, which glared upon me as I ap- 
proached. 

‘ This, and my footsteps, at length roused 
Mr. Harclai, who received me, as I thought, 
with no pleasure at being disturbed. I made 
a lame sort of an excuse for breaking in upon 
him, informing him of the arrival of Dr. Her- 
bert, who had carried off Mr. De Vere, and 
left me to my fortune. 

** And a good fortune too,” said Harclai, 
‘‘ if he left you to yourself ;” and his eye 
glanced again on the book from which he 
had raised it. 

"A bad beginning, thought I, for my 
wished conversation ; but, perceiving the 
study that occupied him, I could not help 
observing upon the appropriate spot he had 
chosen for the perusal of this great effort of 
genius. 

‘Which is your favourite character in it?” 
asked he care?essly. 

‘ I readily answered, ‘‘ Cassius.” 

*“T should have thought Antony,” said 
he, in the same tone of indifference. 

40 Why ” 

~~ « Because you are no doubt one of those 
that sleep o’nights, and love plays, and hear 
music, as Antony did. One, who from your 
age, of course, think the world is all before 
you where to choose. So thought De Vere. 
Yet he is changed, though not a great deal 
older than you.” 

‘ Interested about all that concerned my 
new friend, I seized upon this with avidity, 
hoping it might be a commencement of what 
I wished much to know. TI soon found, 
however, that there was no chance of my ob- 
taining the history of the engaging people 
among whom I had so strangely fallen ; for 
old Harclai had again betaken himself to his 
book, and seemed reading to himself with a 
peculiar sort of pleasure. 

‘ Willing yet to try at conversation, I ven- 
tured once more and said, ‘‘ I wonder if our 
thoughts are the same as to the most striking 
passages of this fine play ?” 

‘“ And pray, young gentleman,” asked 
he, ‘‘ what are yours?” 

‘ “ They are,” I returned, ‘‘ not so much 
the usual grand passages in the character of 
Brutus, and the stirring up of the people by 
Antony, as those exquisite touches of a de- 
eided proud and mighty spirit in Cassius, 
which led him to hate himself, for being ‘in 
awe’ of such a thing as he himself.” 

* © Good,” said Harclai. 

‘“ Which induced him also,” I continued, 
*‘ while other men slunk with terror from a 
portentous night, when 
‘The graves stood tenantiess, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets,” 
to court it, as he says, ‘ unbraced, 

‘“ And bare his bosom to the thunder storm.”’’ 





eye upon me. “ And why did he do this?” | 

“‘“* Because,” continued [, “it was a night | 
that suited those who ‘knew the world so full | 
of faults,’ and he hoped for the downfall of | 
pride and usurping ambition.” | 

‘ Having said this with some emphasis, I | 
was pleased to find it operated in my favour | 
with the old gentleman. 

*“ Do you know,” said he, closing the 
book, “ that this is exactly my own feeling? , 
Do you know, too, I never expected this— | 
I thought you had been a mere cockered, | 
common-place spirit; one of the gloz- | 
ers of the world, who do as they are bid, | 
‘and bend the crooked pageant of the knee, | 
where thrift may follow fawning.’ But if | 
instead of being a hypocrite—a disciple of 
the villain Chesterfield—all things to all men, | 
(as all men almost are, and therefore, perhaps | 
you)—you are made of higher mettle—you | 
are one who will suit Mortimer, though, I 
fear, not Dr. Herbert.” 

‘I told him I was flattered with his ob- 
servation, and especially as it named me in 
the same breath with Mr. De Vere, of whom 
I had conceived the highest opinion. 

‘*€ You show no ill judgment,” he re- 
turned, “ though so young, Mortimer is a 
man, who, as well as Arbuthnot, would have 
made Swift burn his travels. As you fell in 
with him so lately, you can hardly, I think, 
know much of his life, still less of his charac- 
ter, otherwise I should ask, 

‘ “ Wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?” 
Depend upon it, if you wish advancement, 
he can never serve you; nay, I question if 
his intimacy would not stop your rise at 
court, if such is your aim.”—He said this so 
drily, and his eyelids vibrated, and his lip 
curled so violently, that I almost resented it, 
and felt alittle angry. I contented myself, 
however, with replying, I had no such object, 
but at the same time could not help wonder- 
ing at his observation: as from his apparent 
principles and known high connections, I 
could diseover nothing in regard to De Vere 
that did not tend to the contrary. He smiled, 
but in bitterness, yet not wholly unmixed 
with something like the kindness of protec- 
lion. 

*«« What I mean is,” continued he, per- 
ceiving I waited for some explanation, “‘ that 
had our friend been less generous, and more 
pliable, or had he had more suspicion, and 
less independence, he would have been a very 
different person from the mere country gen- 
tleman he is at present. We shall see, how- 
ever, what his courtly adviser will do to bribe 
him back from his silly notions; for much I 
mistake if he is not now reading him an ad- 
mirable lesson upon the reasonableness of 
slavery in the world. But take my word for 
it he will not succeed—unless, indeed, he 
bring a woman in his hand.” 

‘Taking him a da lettre, L assured him no 
lady had arrived with Dr. Herbert. 

*«* Pooh !” said the old man, with some- 
thing like fretfulness, ‘‘ thou art but a moon- 
ish youth after all,” and he seemed walking 





a, 
‘ Not willing to lose him, I followed, and, 


in upon his solitude; adding, that if my pre- 
sence was inconvenient, I would seek another 
walk, and wander alone. 

‘Don’t go,” said he, “ stay at least till 
you see how this experiment turns out. You 
may get a lesson upon the art of rising at 
court, and profit better than poor De Vere, 
who was always stupid atit. But why doI 
callhim poor and stupid? He was my own 
boy before he wrote man; and now he is a 
man, such as I would have him. But he 
could not be otherwise with such a father and 
mother. You have heard of his father?” 

‘TI said I had, as a gallant soldier who had 
given his life to his country, but no more. 

‘“Then you may learn,” replied he; 
“and yet,” (and here his smile became most 
sardonic indeed,) *‘ he was a mere fool in his 
generation, unlike all other men, and could 
not show his face either in court or city, I'll 
answer for it.” 

‘“ You move my curiosity,” said I. 

““ Why, he married a woman just as she 
was turned out of doors, without a sixpence, 
merely because he loved her before she was 
disinherited ; and he afterwards ruined his 
for.une to pay his father’s debts, merely be- 
cause he had promised to do so. What was 
worse still they might possibly have been 
paid for him if he had only changed sides in 
politics. Now out upon such a blockhead ?” 

‘Here the old man could scarcely contain 
himself, and laughed outright. 

*““No, no!” continued he, “ do not stay. 
This is a bad air—get out of it as fast as you 
can.’ 

‘I became more and more interested, and 
after a few questions, his love for the memory 
of the general and his family, made him re- 
late not only what I have told of their history, 
but many other traits of De Vere himself, 
which I treasured up as accurately, «s I lis- 
tened to them greedily. 

‘ « Come,” said he, in good humour, per- 
ceiving that I sincerely admired his friends ; 
‘after all, you shall not go. You seem to 
have stuff in you, and perhaps I may like 
you, and may tell you De Vere’s story ; and 
then you may know what I meant by the 
president’s bringing a woman in his hand ; 
which you, matter of fact as you are, thought 
the same as bringing her in a post-chaise. 
Herbert would not venture upon that. Yet 
I question if he is not making use of a wo- 
man in his present efforts, as much as if he 
had brought her literally in his hand.” 

‘ Here the humorist (for such I own I now 
began to think him,) quickened his pace, 
looking now and then over his shoulder to- 
wards the canal, and rather watching the 
effect which this last intimation had on me. 

‘I confess [ was so prepossessed with con- 
trary notions of the dignified ecclesiastic I 
had seen, that I could not go along with my 
informant in this account, and fairly told 
him so. 

‘ « Live,” said he, “ and know better; and 
for this purpose go yourself to the court, or 
the minister’s levee ; sacrifice yourself to for- 
tune, and think it happiness to bask in the 
smile of a man like yourself. Do this, and 
you will find Dr. Herbert commend you.” 
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« «« Impossible,” said I, “ even could I do 
$0; which —_"” 

‘Ts equally impossible no doubt,” inter- 
rupted the railer, with asneer. “ But tell 
me, for you seem ingenui vultus, (but for 
which, mark me, I do not trust you a whit 
the more,) what is your own ambition ?” 

‘ « My father,” replied I, “ was a soldier.” 

‘«“Tsit arms, then?” said he with quick- 
ness, ‘do you wish to be a legal murderer?” 

‘ « Tt is too late, even if I did,” rejoined I, 
not minding his false inference. 

‘« Good!” said he, “ you will not cut a 
throat to humour a crowned head, or at the 
mandate of a cold-blooded, calculating, quill- 
driving clerk, who, with a stroke of his pen, 
signs the death-warrant of a whole race, 
spreads fire and destruction over an entire 
region of plenty and happiness, and then 
goes home to dinner and to sleep. Oh, 
power! power! how art thou abused, and 
how true is it said of thee that thou makest 
the angels weep !”’ 

‘« Surely,” said I, struck with his empha- 
sis, ‘‘ this must be exaggerated. Could there 
be such a cold-blooded minister, no generous 
soldier would be his instrument.” 

‘<“T tell thee again,” returned he, thou 
art but a moonish youth. I could come 
near home, but what do you think of Lou- 
voise and Turenne? Yet Louvois’s master 
was then almost dévote, and Turenne himself 
* faisait honneur a homme. Such is the hy- 
pocritical dress which lying history gives to 
this gull of a world !” 

‘1 am ashamed to say I felt awed, though 
aware of the fallacy. I at least was silent. 

‘« Well,” said he, “ your next move ? 
To the church with Herbert, or to the court 
with Clayton ?” 

‘J have neither learning nor interest,” 
said I, “ sufficient to encourage me; and as 
for Clayton, I know not who he is.”’ 

‘“T cry you mercy,” said he; ‘ I thought 
‘ not to know him, argued thyself unknown.’ 
Learn, then, that Mr. Clayton is a skilful 
gentleman, who never let slip an opportunity 
of showing the nonsense of supposing that 
either talents or eloquence, or birth, or ori- 
ginal interest, or even great industry, or 
agreeable qualities, or suavity, or dignity of 
manners, are at all necessary for rising to the 
first honours and proportionate wealth. Even 
Dr. Herbert holds up his hands at his rise, 
and tells you the only situation for which he 
is fitted by nature.” 

_*“ And what is that?” asked I, with ex- 
cited curiosity. 

*“ Tuft-hunting,” replied he, “and tale- 
bearing between men of quality and office. 
This, and a smooth face, be assured are all 
that he has found necessary to rise. But no, 
Ido him wrong. His talents are of a sub- 
limer kind ; he has a knowledge of human 
nature far deeper than I have in my injustice 
stated ; which makes Dr. Herbert's account 
shallow and superficial. Yes, yes, I have 
done wrong.” 

‘Here he quickened his pace, and I fol- 
lowed him, more than ever desirous of elicit- 
ing information from him concerning De 
Vere and his friends. But I had a delicate 
part to play. I scarcely knew my host, still 
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less my present companion. I had much 
way to make with every body before I could 
be in a situation to aspire to the confidence I 
wished. Harclai might give it if he pleased, 
but I felt 1 must wait his time, and at pre- 
sent he was not in the vein; for throwing 
himself into a covered seat, he opened his 
book again, while Triton rolled himself as 
usual at his feet, and he rather abruptly cried 
out, 

‘* Good morrow, we shall perhaps meet 
at dinner, though I want to go home; but 
this churchman’s visit may detain me. If I 
am wanted, which is possible, pray tell Lady 
Eleanor I am here watching an epitome of 
the world.” 

‘ At these words, I found his quick eye 
had fixed upon a corner of the seat, where 
there was an immense spider’s web, the tyrant 
of which lay coiled up, ready to sally out and 
strike his fangs into any straggler that should 
come within his reach. 

‘« Took at that rascal,” said he, ‘* how 
harmless and quiet he appears. How many 
poor dupes may be presently his victims, un- 
less I crush him! Yet why shouldI? He 
is not human, and if he were,—but why 
should I moralize, when here is one who will 
do it so much better?” and he opened his vo- 
lume at Timon of Athens. Rather shocked, 
and yet respecting his wish to be alone, I 
did not press him farther; but left him, full 
of wonder and curiosity about himself, Her- 
bert, De Vere, and all the seeming mysteries 
with which I thought myself surrounded.’ 

The following is a good specimen of what 
we meant by the superior tone of thought so 
frequent in this work. The principal speaker 
is Dr. Herbert, president of College, 
Oxford; and the subject, the uncertainty of 
fortune :— 

‘Ts every one then,” replied Herbert, 
with a searching look, ‘‘ mad, in your lord- 
ship’s opinion, who believes in the govern- 
ment of Heaven?” 

‘Lord Cleveland did not like the question, 
especially as he saw he was keenly examined 
by the elder ladies, and that Constance, 
though her looks were not bent upon him, 
was silently most observant. De Vere, too, 
was about to interpose a question, but think- 
ing it would disconcert Cleveland still more, 
perhaps lower him with Constance, he ab- 
stained, from motives for which Lord Cleve- 
land, had he been in his place, would have 
thought him the greatest blockhead in the 
world, 

‘ Recovering himself a little, the gallant 
lord answered, “I am not so much my own 
enemy, in such a time and place, and with 
such company, as to throw away a precious 
hour in what would prove at best a dry con- 
troversy. Besides, though my antagouist is 
a philosopher of the court, he is also a divine, 
and what could I expect from so great a doc- 
tor, but to be tossed on the horns of some 
shocking dilemma. I will, however, just re- 
mark, that though there are a thousand amus- 
ing stories of the interposition by dreams and 
ghosts, and other fancies, no one of any 
monde belieyes in them, and as little does 
history confirm the perceptible interference 
of which we are speaking.” 








‘* Perceptible interference,” replied the 
divine, “‘is not, and indeed I have taken 
pains to premise, cannot be the question. 
For such interference would be a miracle, 
and miracles are over. But second causes 
are very different; and these feelings may all 
arise out of second causes. How these can 
be disposed so as to produce the events of 
the world, and even the operations of our 
mind, is a point so difficult to ascertain, that 
careless men give it up; worldly men, who 
see nothing but second causes, laugh at it; 
in courts, where one great human creature 
seems a first cause, few are acquainted with 
it; in crowds, no one has leisure to feel it. 
But, sooner or later, it comes home. In the 
dead of the night; in the retirement of the 
closet; in one’s garden, or such a place as 
this, (particularly when alone, be assured 
the ‘still small voice’ we speak of makes it- 
self heard.” 

‘Constance was peculiarly pleased, nor 
liked the earl for interrupting the divine, by 
asking him, with a lurking sneer, if he had 
ever heard this voice? 

‘To say I have heard it speaking in lan- 
guage,” answered the president, ‘ or, like 
Lord Herbert, who, when writing against re- 
velation by miracles, asserts the greatest of 
miracles in his own person; to say I have in 
any manner experienced a direct interposi- 
tion, would, perhaps, induce your lordship 
to rank me among the gentry you mentioned 
just now—enthusiasts and madmen. But 
this I can say, (all philosopher of the court 
as you have called me,) that there have been 
moments of abstraction from the court, and 
every thing else, but the contemplation of the 


-Almighty in his providence, in which I have 


been fearfully impressed with his mysteries, 
and have been any thing but confident of 
myself.” 

‘<* And what was the result?” asked Lord 
Cleveland. 

‘“ Always to do me good, for it always 
humbled me,” replied the doctor; “ and then 
my fears subsided, and confidence return- 
ed.’’’ * * 6 + 

‘Your poetry, my dear doctor, is beau- 
tiful; but your reasoning upon all your ex- 
amples goes no farther than mere conjec- 
ture.” 

‘“ Conjecture!” exclaimed Herbert. ‘Is 
it really no more, that there is a Power, invi- 
sible indeed, but certain, who at this moment 
sees and hears us?” 

‘We are going too deep,” said Lord 
Cleveland, 

‘“ You did not think so when you hazard- 
ed your observation; for, to come to the con- 
clusion that what we have been speaking of 
is-nothing but conjecture, you must have 
gone to the very bottom of the subject, and 
at least settled that our opinion is not capa- 
ble of proof.” 

‘ The earl hesitated. 

‘** Lord Cleveland,” said De Vere, “ you 
cannot answer this,”’ 

‘ A short silence ensued. 

‘**Come,’’ proceeded Herbert; ‘“ what 
would you say, if, wherever you turned, 
whatever you were doing, whatever thinking, 


|in public or private, with a confidential friend 
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telling your secrets, or alone planning them, 
(but especially the latter); if, L say, you ac- 
tually saw an eye perpetually fixed upon 
you, from whose watching, though you strove 
everso much, you could never escape ?” 

‘“The supposition is awful enough,” an- 
swered Cleveland: a sentiment which the 
whole company echoed 

* And even if you closed your own eye 
to avoid it, ” continued the doctor, “ you 
found that to get rid of it was impossible; 
that it still stared at you, entered your very 
brain, and into the region of thought itself.” 

*“*T beseech you come to your conclu- 
sion,” cried Cleveland; “for I don't like the 
supposition at all, though it is merely vision- 
ary.” 

‘<<’ Well, then,” said the divine, ‘f would 
you hold that such an eye did not demon- 
Strate that there was personality somewhicre, 
(though you could not see the rest of it.) to 
which the eye belonged, and which person- 
ality was ever near you? Would it, I say, 
only be conjecture that there was such per- 
sonality, though all but the eye were invisi- 
ble?’ 

‘“«Tf the supposition were true,” answer- 
ed Cleveland, ‘*l would admit the conse- 
quence.” 

‘There is such an eye,” observed Ier- 
bert. 

*“ Ves!" replied Cleveland, trying to be 
gay; “but only in the Book of Common 
Prayer. For I now remember it in a pic- 
ture at the beginning of the service of the 
Oith of November; and it interested me much 
as a child, because it was drawn with rays 
issuing out of it, which discovered the gun- 
powder plot. But I was a child, and only 
asa child liked and believed it, as other chil- 
dren did.” 

‘Yet the children were right,’ replied 
the divine, “ though they might mistake the 
process of their belief. When grown to men, 


from seeing their mistake as to this process, | 


and that there is no such real eye visible, to 
their own, they begin to doubt, or feel hard 
of belief—as some timorous people are vali- 
ant after the disappearance of a ghost. Ne- 
vertheless, the children’s is the true account. 
And I wou!d again ask, if this does not lead 
to something far deeper than conjecture ?” 

‘The conviction of the company left Her- 
bert without an answer. 

‘* T allow, however,” continued the presi- 
dent, “it is not common to have these im- 
pressions. The soul must be attuned to them 
in something like abstraction from the bust- 
ness and struggles of the world [In crowds 


we are too much interrupted ; in the race of 


self-interest we are too much perverted: in 
camps we are’ struggling for life and death; 





in courts we see none but the eve of a hu- | 


mat sovereign. Nevertheless, the divine eve 
is always upon us; and, whilst we least 
think of it, is noting all, and, whatever we 
may think, be assured, will remember ail.” 

‘ Lord Cleveland tried to laugh off the se- 
riousness which this occasioned; and, aftera 


(or publisher. 


about it, must, in his secret communings 
with supernatural power, have seen this eye. 

‘**To say I have seen it visible to sense,” 
replied Herbert, ‘would not only mock the 
truth, but my own supposition, which was, 
that there was no such object operating upon 
material organs. But these communings are 
not the less real for all that.” 

** And you have experienced them ?” 

‘“T have; and, (laugh as you please,) have 
always felt the better for them.” 

*« Perhaps you have heard voices too?” 

‘“<T havel” 

‘« Sounding in your ear?” 

‘*Tn the ear—no!” 

‘Tn the heart?” 

*«* VYes!—Nor is there any one, I believe, 
so sophisticated by bad habits, or corroded 
by worldliness, as not, at one time or other, 
to have heard the voice of his Maker, in that 
Maker’s inimitable works. It is not the less 
real, because we know not how it produces 
its effects. In this respect, it is like the mu- 
sic of enchantment, which all of you may 
have admired in the song of that divine man 
who so well describes it; —music which seems 


‘To breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood.’”’ 


‘IIe ceased, and all the party were silent 
for some minutes. The ideas with which he 
concluded sank deep into their hearts, and 
still fascinated their attention. In fact, all 
were afraid to lose, by interrupting him, 
whatever farther he might have to say ;—and 
for awhile they were lost in mental abstrac- 
tion.’ 

We have been surprised into so strong an 
interest in this work, that we cannot prevail 
on ourselves to bid it so hasty a farewell, as 
we should be obliged to doy if we ended our 
extracts in the present number. It has, as 
we before inumated, few claims on our no- 
tice, if considered purely as a work of fic- 
tion. The story is languid, and both the 
hero and heroine the least powerfully pour- 
traved characters in the book. LFEvery page 
displays an understanding of a high and cul- 
tivated order, and every sentiment is replete 
with correct and amiable feeling; but it is as 
a fine transcript of the real characters and 
events of life, as the lecture of a calm philo- 
sophie mind on the scenes of its past experi- 
ence, and not as a novel of deep, heart-stir- 
ring interest, we commend it to the notice of 
our readers. 
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Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Pe- 
ninsula during the War tia 1812-1813. By 
an Officer, late in the Staff Corps Regi- 
ment of Cavalry. P pp. 
London, 1827. Murray. 

Books of this nature always excite an inte- 

rest when they are not defective in historica 

relation and anvusing anecdote; nor drawn 
up merely to gratify the cupidity of an author 

Besides administering to our 

stock of knowledge relative to the countries 

or events which they immediately concern, 
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few light speeches, which did him no good | they afford us the opportunity of delightfully 
with Constance, observed with raillery, if not | passing away a leisure hour without having 
with something like a sneer, that no doubt | recourse to subjects which, while they can 


the divine. who seemed’ to know so much | 


communicate no real food to the mind. tend 
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only to the vitiating of the taste. Whatever 
may be the clashing sentiments of indivi- 
duals with respect to fictious narrations, there 
can be little variance of sentiment as to the 
relations of things which we have seen with 
our eyes and heard with our ears. Thus we 
learn to become citizens of the world; to ex- 
tend our views far beyond the narrow limits 
of our own dwellings, or even our own be- 
loved island—to stretch them to the four 
quarters of the globe. We become, in a 
sense, one with all our fellow beings, how- 
ever varying from one another, through the 
influence of climate, language, manners, and 
political institutions. We feel ourselves so 
much nearer our origin; so much more the 
sons and daughters of one common father, 
since with enlarged views, much of theselfish- 
ness and prejudice, very apparent in persons 
of confined reading and intercourse, is worn 
off, and we become more like the beings we 
were primarily intended to be. Many other 
advantages might easily be enumerated, as 
connected with the perusal of works of the 
description which heads our present article, 
amongst the least of which is not to be reck 

oned the principle of gratitude, which will 
not fail to be awakened to the Author of our 
being, who has placed us in so fair a portion 
of his heritage, and crowned us with so 
many, and rich, and inexhaustible blessings. 

We can say much in behalf of the Personal 
Narrative on our table, which is drawn up 
in the form of letters, never intended, it ap- 
pears, to be published when written; but 
which now have, on account of the unexpect- 
ed events in Portugal, acquired peculiar im- 
portance. The author needed to have made 
no apology about the merits of his book: 
for, though, perhaps, not a work of such 
intense interest as some others of similar size, 
yet it contains numerous passages which will, 
we are sure, raise the attention of many of 
our readers. ‘It is also written with care, 
as to style, and notes are added in places 
where explanation or amplification appeared 
necessary. We wish the excuse urged by 
the author for what he is pleased to call his 
‘trifling and imperfect work,’ was always 
made with equal misapplication, for we will 
never sacrifice our critical reputation by the 
recommendation of works not intrinsically 
valuable, on any ground whatever. 

All that remains for us to do, is to present 
our readers with a few extracts from this ene 
tertaining and instructive little work. 

Our author was eager, on his arrival at 
2 


Oporto, after the fever of curiosity had 
abated, to study the Portuguese language ; 


of his teacher he thus speaks :— 

‘Having received from a friend the ad- 
dress of a professor, I lost no time in paying 
him a visit. Three pair of stairs, in the dir- 
tiest quarter of the town, led up to the roost- 
ing-place of this sapient gentleman; on en- 
tering his apartment, an intolerable odour of 
fish and oil was almost compelling me to 
make a precipitate retreat, when I chanced 
to espy no less a personage than the man of 
letters himself, enaged in frying sardinias, (a 
fish like a sprat,) on which he was about to 
recale. I soon despatched my business; 1- 
deed, I do not imagine I could have sup- 
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rted for five minutes the condensed efflu- 
via of the fish, oil, and garlic, simmering over 
a slow charcoal fire in a room about ten feet 
square. , 
‘On the following day, precisely at the ap- 
ginted hour, he knocked at my door, and 
go much altered in appearance, that I scarcely 
believed him to be the same person I had 
previously seen: his cocked hat was of the 
most exaggerated description of cocked hats, 
his hair profusely powdered, his breeches 
black silk, shoes resplendent with large silver 
buckles, and a gold-headed cane in his hand ; 
—just such a creature, in short, as you meet 
in Duke’s Place ona Saturday. After depo- 
siting his watch on the table, not without 
complimenting himself on his extreme punc- 
tuality, he began to read aloud, with a great 
deal of action, to afford me, as he was pleased 
to say, some idea of the harmony of the lan- 
guage. Now such words as uot, then, are, 
&c., being in constant recurrence, and these, 
written nad, sad, entad, being all pronounced 
nong, song, entong, you may form some to- 
lerable notion how extremely melodious such 
a language must be! My mouth has nearly 
been twisted awry in submitting to half a 
dozen lessons; and then there is a sort of 
high and low tone to be acquired, which 
leaves me in despair of ever attaining to pro- 
ficiency. The language, nevertheless, has its 
beauties, a great part of which is comprised 
in the diminutives, which the people of 
Oporto, it is said, affect more than any other 
part of the kingdom. A Portuguese woman, 
who keeps a shop of all sorts not many doors 
from Longstaff’s Hotel, is married to a huge 
strapping fellow, by name Senor Thomas, by 
whom she has three children. Hum she calls 
Senor Thomazino; her eldest girl, Joannina, 
answers to the appellative Raparega, the se- 
cond to that of Menina, while the infant is 
lullabied with such soft words as coitadinha, 
povrazita, &c.’ 

St. Anthony, as our readers may know, is 
the patron saint of the Portuguese ; they will 
thank us for the following remarkable anec- 
dote :— 

‘When the people of this nation threw off 
the Spanish yoke, the entire success of the 
enterprise was attributed to the plenary pro- 
tection of St. Anthony; and the new king 
(John IV.) was compelled to declare his 
saintship generalissimo of his armies. ‘The 
nonarch, they say, blushed to countenance 





the superstition, but was obliged to meet the | 
wishes of an enthusiastic people who had | 


just presented him with a crown. The bust 
of the saint was accordingly carried in so- 
lemn procession; and being placed at the 
head of the army, was, with a most unexam- 


‘tality was a raging one. 


guese paid for their superstition at the price | lodging very opportunely. The billet was 


of a total defeat.’ 
War, one would imagine, is in itself horri- 





penned by the fair hand of Signora Maria 
Joze, niece to the Capitao Maior of La Roza, 


ble enough, without such heart-rending cir | distant three leagues from Gallizes. It ap- 
cumstances as are detailed in the following | peared to have been written under much 


extract. He is speaking of an unexpected 
retreat :— 

‘I can scarcely describe one half of what I 
have seen and felt during my residence in 
this village. Imagine to yourself the suffer- 
ings of the poor sick and wounded fellows 
dragged along in open bullock-carts, under 
an almost incessant rain; some of them with 
their wounds festering from want of being 
dressed, and all nearly famished with hunger. 
A great many died in the carts, and a still 
greater number, unable to endure the tor- 
tures of being dragged along over roads so 
rugged, crept out and died by the way-side. 
One would naturally suppose, that scenes 
like these would soften the minds of the suf- 
ferers into a mutual sympathy and tender de- 
sire of imparting relief, as far as they had the 
ability; but from what I saw myself, and 
heard from others, very little of this generous 
feeling existed; while some, urged on by 
pain and hunger, evinced a ferocity of nature 
at the thoughts of which humanity sickens, 
It is fearful to think that the panys of death 
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were rendered more bitter to many by the | 


eager contention of the survivors to become 
possessed of any little article of property 
which the expiring sufferer might have about 
him, such as a shirt, handkerchief, or a piece 
of biscuit. Insome instances, death was ac- 
celerated to obtain them. K ——— 
told me of a circumstance which came under 
his own observation. A poor fellow was ly- 
ing in the hospital at this place, whose leg 
had been amputated. A mortification en- 
sued, and many hours could not have elapsed 
before death, in its natural course, must have 
put a period to his misery. It was in the 
morning when K told the sufferer that 
he could not survive twenty-four hours. Vi- 
siting the hospitals towards evening, he was 
surprised at not discovering his patient; and 
upon making inquiry from the attendants, 
was informed they had just buried him, Sus- 
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pecting some foul play, he had the body taken | 


up, and discovered such marks of violence 
about the throat, as fully confirmed his sus- 
picions. 
nate man was known to possess, liad led some 
of his comrades to the perpetration of this 


atrocity, but who the miscreants were could | 


never be discovered. They themselves pro- 
bably survived not many days; for the mor- 
As soon as night 


' sets in, the wolves, which are numerous in 
| this part, prowl about in droves, and quickly 


pled celerity of promotion, endued succes- | 
_ which are hastily scooped out to receive 
' them.’ 


sively with the uniforms and insignia of the 
various grades. He was first made Corporal 


St. Anthony, Serjeant St. Anthony, Capitao | 


St. Anthony, and then Generalissimo St. An- | 


thony. The bust was always carried at the | 


head of the troops. All orders were issued | 


in hisname. But, alas! inthe first rencon- 
tre with the enemy, in the neighbourhood of 
Sabugal, a fatal shot carried away St. An- 
thony’s head! Universal terror immediately 


pervaded the ranks, and the simple Portu- , 


remove the bodies from the shallow graves 


We are informed of the stratagems they 
were obliged to use occasionally, to obtain 
accommodation for a night: — 


‘form by \Ir.——, 


received by the ( apitao Ni ator. 


A few dollars, which this unfortu- | 


supper. 


' soon brought some one to the window. 
| admittance was obstinately refused, on ac- 


alarm, and for the purpose of receiving some 
advice as to the course she ought to pursue 
under the following circumstances :—A Bri- 
tish major, who had been quartered at the 
house, purchased, at his departure, Maria 
Joge’s palfry; and after having had him in 
possession ten days, had sent him back, under 
pretence of his not being suitable, and re- 
questing to have the purchase money return- 
ed. Signora Maria not having yielded to his 
demands, had that morning received a letter 
from him, threatening her with the resent- 
ment of the commandant at Celorico, who, 
he said, was about to send a detachment to 
make her prisoner. Tuis was, of course, a 
mere fiction. 

‘In the evening we mistook the road; and 
having wandered about an hour, without 
knowing whither, we found ourselves atlength 
entering a village, which proved afterwards 
to be La Roza, and a good league trom the 
road which we ought to have kept. The in- 
habitants had all retired to sleep; but arriv- 
ing before a large and handscme house, we 
commenced such a battery at the door, as 


All 


count of the lateness ofthe nigat. Inquiring 
where the Juiz lived, we were told that there 
were no Juiz in the place —-** Where do offi- 
cers then apply for billets?” said we. ‘ Usu- 
ally here, the residence of the Capitao Maior,” 
was the reply. I suspected immediately 
whereabouts we were, and resolved to prac- 
tise a military stratagem, in order to gain ad- 
mittance. ‘* Pray,”’ said I, “is not this La 
Roza?” Si, signor,” said the voice of some 
aged person. “Is there not one Signora 
Maria Joze living here!”’ ** Si, signora, si,”’ 
eagerly replied some young woman conceal- 
ed partly behind a balcony. ‘* Then.” said I, 
pointing to Mr. , “here is the com- 
mmandant os doors were 





of Celorics. The 
opened to us in a minute or two, our horses 
led away to the stable, andl we were cordially 
| Maria Joze 
soon made her appearance, and we immedi 
ately recognized the voice which had address- 
ed us from the window. With true feminine 
impatience she was for entering directly upon 
an explanation; but we observed rather dryly, 
that it would be better to defer it till after 
The hint was not thrown away; and 


having ourselves repaired to the kitchen for 


the sake of the fire, we soon witnessed very 
substantial preparations going forward under 
the careful superintendence of Maria Joze. 
After supper, the cause was heard in great 
and the pleasing judg- 
ment recorded, **that Signora Maria Joze 


' was not bound in justice to take baek the 


‘ After breakfasting with Senor Luis, we | 


set forwards on our journey, and dined with 


the commissariat ofticer stationed at Gallizes. 


I mention this, because during dinner a note | 


was brought to him, which afterwards be- 


came the means of procuring uz a night's i ment 


horse.” The best wine was now produced. 
Maria Joze, wlio was really handsome, though 
not very young, appeared quite fascinating, 
and the old capitao became extremely ftace- 
tious. On the following morning, we were 
regaled with a sumptuous breakfast; the frag- 
of which were duly transferred by 
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Maria, in person, to the capacious pockets of 
the alforge* belonging to a sumpter-mule. 
The most unpleasant part now remained, that 
of undeceiving mine host and fair hostess ; 
wut so far were they from feeling offended, 
that they seemed to enjoy the joke mightily, 
and we parted the best friends in the world. 
We took care, however, to let them under- 
stand that the ungallant letter of the major 
had nothing in it at which they ought to be 
alarmed, for that the threat respecting the 
commandant of Celorico was pure fiction. 

The scenery of the Duero is represented as 
awfully wild and grand:—‘From a dizzy 
height you look down upon it, foaming along 
its craggy bed, while the ascent on the other 
side appears impracticable, and presents to 
the eye nothing but a wall of nearly perpen- 
dicular rocks, of which the eagles and other 
birds of prey seem to have undisturbed pos- 
session. The descent from the Portuguese 
side is nearly two-thirds of a mile; and the 
passage across the river is effected by three 
ropes which play upon each other through 
running blocks secured to a scaffolding, and 
worked by a wheel. On account of the fair 
there was a good deal of passage from the 
Spanish side. The men twist their heels over 
the rope, having their waists secured to it by 
a cord, and holding on by their hands. The 
women contrive to sit in a sling, and in this 
way are drawn across with surprising expe- 
dition. It was amusing to see a party, con- 
sisting of half-a-dozen men and women, two 
or three cows, and some noisy pigs, all 
brought over at the same time. In summer 
the current is less rapid, and cattle could 
easily be swum across.’ 

Of the Archbishop of Burgos, we read,— 
‘a venerable kind-hearted man, eighty years 
of age, who has come to Portugal in search 
of that peace and retirement which his own 
country at present does not afford. His in- 
come is small, and derived, I understand, 
trom the roluntary contributions of the eanons 
of Burgos, by whom he is greatly beloved. 
It is sufficient, however, for the support of a 
moderate establishment, although nothing in 
comparison with the princely revenue he 
formerly enjoyed. He has with him a pri- 
vate chaplain, an amanuensis, four servants, 
and a kind of state-carriage drawn by six 
mules. Nothing can exceed his detestation 
of the French, and particularly of Napoleon, 
of whom there is no story, how absurd soever 
it may be, but he religiously believes. His 
antipathy to “los picoros” is not to be won- 
dered at, for he was soundly cudgelled, poor 
man, by the French soldiers during the trea- 
cherous business at Bayonne, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. I frequently make 
him a morning visit, and generally find his 
amanuensis reading to him, while he himself 
is employed in manufacturing his own soup! 
This is the simplest sort of pottage imagina- 
ble ;—some heads of garlic are kept simmer- 
ing onthe ashes in an earthen vessel which 
holds about two quarts of water; a few mi- 
nutes before it is required for use, his excel- 
lency puts in with his own episcopal hands, 
a certain quantity of red pepper and a small 
eup of oil; and the process is completed by 


* A capacious pair of saddle-bags. 








pouring the whole over some thin slices of 
Spanish bread. I do not pretend to account 
for the apparent whimsicality of this conduct; 
it may arise, perhaps, from the doting hu- 
mours of advanced age, from the weariness 
and inanity inseparable from a state of exile, 
or from a primitive simplicity of manners, of 
which the Roman dictator is the great model. 


se 





Curius, parvo quee legerat horto, 
Ipse focis brevibus ponebat oluscula.”’ 
Juv. Sat. xi. 78. 


‘The amanuensis, as I entered the other 
morning, was entertaining the venerable pre- 
late with the account of a ludicrous pedigree 
of Napoleon and Josephine, and of the origin 
of the name “ Buonaparte.” His excellency 
will not allow it to be a pasquinade, but 
holds it a piece of genuine history. In the 
same work, Murat, the Duke of Cleves, is 
made out to have been a tinker at Cahors, 
and after passing some gloomy years in ket- 
tle-mending, “el tal Murat paso anos atros 
remendado peroles,” was promoted to the 
post of waiter in the coffee-house of St. Se- 
bastian, at Madrid.’ 

We would fain continue our extracts much 
farther, but we must conclude with our au- 
thor’s visit to the village of Las Hermitas :-— 


‘ Arriving at Chao de Castro, we inquired 
our way to Las Hermitas, which lies out of 
the Lugo road. We were told that it was 
distant one league, and that upon arriving at 
a group of chesnut trees, we were to strike 
off to the left. In this country there is scarce- 
ly any twilight: almost immediately after 
sunset night comes on. This was our situa- 
tion. At sunset we began to descend a 
mountain; and by a fatality not unusual with 
travellers in this country, found ourselves in 
a deep ravine, with a river before us, and no 
traces of any road. Shepherds’ fires were 
gleaming in the distance, but the river was 
between us andthem. We had no alterna- 
tive but to re-ascend, and endeavour to fall 
in with some road which might conduct to a 
village. When we regained the heights, vil- 
lage lights appeared on every side; but by 
some “ cantrip slight,” as we advanced they 
seemed torecede. Atlength, having crawled 
and stumbled about for upwards of two hours, 
as romances begin, (although it led to the 
end of our wanderings,) we heard a deep- 
toned bell; followed in the direction of the 
sound, and soon discovered a broad path- 
way. We had not descended (for we were 
again descending some mountain,) more than 
a quarter of a mile, when we came to a little 
oratory, ortemple. ‘* Here we are,’’ cried I. 
About two hundred yards farther, we came 
to asecond, then to a third—fourth—1in short, 
for a good mile there were nothing but tem- 
ples. ‘“ What are all these temples?” cried 
we to some persons standing before a group 
of houses, at which we had now arrived. 
‘They are the temples of Las Hermitas,”’ 
replied a decrepit old man who was crawling 
up the road we had descended, with a light- 
ed piece of charcoal between two sticks, and 
which he was continually blowing with his 
breath, to enable him to see his way,—‘‘ The 


temples of Las Hermitas!” said we, “ and | 
where are you going at this time of night?” | 


“ To say mv prayers at the farthest temple,” 
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replied he ; ‘‘ my sins are many, and my pe- 
netence must be great—God be with you!” 
We bid the old penitent “ good night,” and 
addressed ourselves to some peasants who 
came out as it were to see who had arrived. 
“Ts this the village of Las Hermitas?”” “ No! 
this is Loco, Hermitas is lower down.” We 
took one of these fellows for a guide, and 
after passing another little regiment of tem- 
ples, arrived at our head-quarters. We were 
not long in finding out the house of Fran- 
cisco Junqueira, a great cattle-dealer, where 
we solaced ourselves with a potchero of fowl, 
garlic, ham, and cabbage, all stewed toge- 
ther. 

‘On the following morning I arose with an 
impatience to view the place at which it had 
cost us so much trouble to arrive. Beneath 
the windows of my bed-room dashed along 
the Bebay, a wild romantic stream, in one 
part clear and smooth as polished crystal; in 
another, broken by rocks, foaming and tum- 
bling in waterfalls. An excellent stone 
bridge carries the traveller into the Orenze 
road; and in spite of the steepness of the 
mountains, which rise from the very brink of 
the river, the industrious Gallician has forced 
the culture of the vine nearly to their sum- 
mit. 

‘Returning from the bridge, my surprise 
was great at beholding, in so poor a village, 
the turrets of a magnificent cathedral, built 
about four hundred years ago, as I afterwards 
learned, by two bishops of Astorga, and 
maintaining at present an administrador and 
four chaplains. To this cathedral and to 
these hermitages people come from all parts 
of the Peninsula. Itis to many, as the tem- 
ple at Mecca to the Mahometans,—the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, penitents, and 
those devoted to religion from their youth, 
flock hither to offer up their prayers to the 
virgin. The approach to this venerable pile 
is through a spacious court rather fancifully 
paved with various coloured pebbles. On 
the right hand side of this court, beneath an 
arcade, are twelve wooden figures, large as 
life, representing the apostles. Judas Isca- 
riot with a bottle (bag?) in his hand, and 
grinning most horridly, is accommodated 
with a corner to himself. The apostles are 
all labelled, like so many vials in an apothe- 
cary’s shop. At the farther end of this ar- 
cade is a figure of our Saviour being tied to 
a stake by the executioner of Pilate ; and the 
artist, in order to excite, in a greater degree, 
an abhorrence for this unjust minister of jus- 
tice, has embossed his face with a prodigious- 
ly large and disgusting nose. 

‘While Mr. and myself were engaged 
in reviewing these figures, the loud swell of 
the organ burst upon our ears. We passed 
the palisades, which are surmounted by lions 
rampant, and entered the church. It was 
the celebration of grand mass. The curtain 
before the virgin was drawn up. The admi- 
nistrador, m gorgeous robes, was dropping 
his curtseys before the altar, which was illu- 
minated with a profusion of wax tapers. 
Frankincence was being scattered about 
from silver censers, and I was in the act of 
persuading myself that the whole scene was 
very solemn and imposing, when I happened 





to turn my eye upon a pretty penitent, who 
commenced such a pattery of glances as 
speedily to counteract any incipient feeling 
towards this splendid form of devotion. 

‘ After breakfast we paid a visit to the ad- 
ministrador. Upon entering the hall, our 
attention was drawn towards the old-fashion- 
ed kind of arm-chair suspended from the end 
of a pair of steelyards; and we were soon 
given to understaré that the offerings to the 
virgin were regulated by the weight of the 
penitents. A lively girl informed us that her 

enitence had cost her four and a-half arro- 
bas of wheat; that is, she weighed about one 
hundred and forty-four pounds avoirdupoise. 
The administrador was a good sort of old 
bigot, and, while we were sipping his choco- 
late, entertained us with a rich variety of mi- 
racles which had been performed by our 
“‘ Lady of the Hermitages,” and with an ac- 
count of the number of distinguished persons 
who had visited and enriched her shrine, and 
of the extraordinary cures which had been 
yvouchsafed to her suppliants.’ 





The Roman History. By G. B. Nresunr. 
Translated from the German, by F. A. 
Wa ter, Esq., F. R. 8S. L., one of the 
Librarians of the British Museum. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 480, 564. London, 1827. Ri- 
vingtons. 

A very important, able, and interesting work, 
with which the British public have remained 
toolong unacquainted. The name ofthe author 
has long stood high on the continent, espe- 
cially among those who are most competent 
to judge of his merits; but is scarcely known 
in England. The qualities in his composi- 
tion, which may have hitherto discouraged 
the idea of rendering his work into our lan- 
guage, appear to have been a sententious 
brevity of expression, excessive condensation 
of matter, abruptness of transition, and occa- 
sional obscurity of metaphysical reflection ; 
but these are accompanied and redeemed by 
s0 many excellencies—deep research, pro- 
found and independent thought, varied and 
extensive learning, occasional flights of elo- 
quence, and an ardent love of liberty, deriv- 
ed from its purest source, sympathy with the 
Oppressed—that we greatly err, if our coun- 
trymen in general, especially those who are 
accustomed to think while they read, will 
not be prompt both to feel and to acknow- 
ledge their obligation to Mr. Walter, for 
having, at length, introduced to their notice 
an author so well deserving their admiration, 
and so likely to reward their assiduous study 
of his pages. 

The work now before us originated in lec- 
tures, which the author delivered in the uni- 
versity of Berlin. They were originally com- 
Posed without any view to further publica- 
tion, but were afterwards enlarged, remodel- 
led, and in a great measure re-written. The 
period embraced in these volumes extends 
from the earliest ascertained records of Ro- 
man story to the conquest of Latium, in 417, 
and the laws of the Dictator P. Publilius. 
In the course of the narrative are introduced 
various disquisitions, some of them exceed- 
ingly interesting and ingenious, on important 
points connected with the history, or illustra- 
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tive of the character, of the Roman people. 
The author avows his intention of carrying 
on his history to that point in which it is ef- 
fectively taken up by Gibbon; and thus tg 
furnish what is necessary to complete the 
history of the Rise as well as the Decline and 
Fall of the wonderful empire of which it 
treats. 

We subjoin an account of the topics which 
occupy the first volume; and shall then ex- 
tract so much of the introduction to it, as will 
serve to develope the author's views and prin- 
ciples; and exhibit, at the same time, a spe- 
cimen of his mode of thinking, and of the 
manner in which the translator has executed 
a task of no common difficulty :— 

‘ Ancient Italy ; the (Enotrians ; the Au- 
sonians; the Sabelli; the Tyrrhenians, Tus- 
cans, or Etruscans; the Umbrians ; lapygia; 
the Greeks in Italy; the Ligurians and Ve- 
neti; the three Islands; Summary; the 
Latins; Aneas and the Trojans in Latium ; 
Albay Rome, various traditions respecting 
the foundation of the city ; Romulus and 
Numa—origin and nature of the early his- 
tory ; conjectures respecting Rome before 
Tullus; the Afra of the foundation of the 
city; on the Secular Cycle; the Kings, Tul- 
lus, Ancus, and L. Tarquinius; the early 
constitution of Rome, and its alteration by 
Tarquinius Priscus; death of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and reign of Servius Tullius; the 
code of Servius Tullius; history of Servius 
Tullius continued; L. Tarquinius, the tyrant; 
Rome, until the battle at the Regillus; the 
Latin League; the Secession and the Tri- 
buneship of the People; Coriolanus, or the 
great Volscian war; Sp. Cassius. , 

‘I have undertaken, (says Mr. Niebuhr,) 
the History of Rome, and shall commence 
with that dark period of remote antiquity, in 
which industrious research, aided by the fee- 
ble light of late and doubtful traditions, can 


scarcely discern any prominent features of 


ancient Italy. I would trace it down to the 
times, in which a second night has covered, 
with an almost equally impenetrable veil, all 
that we beheld originating and acquiring 
maturity during the long course of ages, and 
sinking again into ruin and desolation. 
‘This history is generally known in its 
great outlines, and to many persons directly 
through the classic works of the Roman his- 
torians, so far at least as they have furnished 
us with an account of the most bnilliant or 
important epochs of republican and impe- 
rial Rome. If we had these works in a per- 
fect state; if we possessed, in Livy and Ta- 
citus, a connected history from the founda- 
tion of the city to the time of Nerva, it would 
be both vain and injudicious to attempt a 
narrative of the occurrences which these his- 
torians had already detailed ; because we 
never can attain their elegance of style; and, 
besides the historical instruction which they 
convey, nothing could be better calculated to 
form the mind in youth, and preserve it in 
maturer age, or furnish better rules for the 
guidance of life, amidst the many barbarous 
influences of our foreign and adopted modes 
of thinking and manners, than such a history 
embracing an extent of eight hundred and 
fifty years. We should only require for the 
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earlier periods a critical detection of the 
falsehoods, a separation of the in 

fables from what is historically credible. 
Without appearing presumptuously to emu- 
late those ancient masters, we might sketch 
in simple outlines the constitution and the 
developement of particular periods in which 
Livy has either left us without information 
or only leads us astray. But since these 
works exist only in a mutilated state, and 
are silent respecting epochs, which probably 
surpass in importance of events, those which 
they have traced in such vivid colours—since 
the histories which modern writers have given 
us of these periods are unsatisfactory and 
often erroneous, it seemed proper to facilitate 
the knowledge of Roman history by a course 
of lectures devoted to that subject. It might 
be doubted whether a connected history was 
preferable to one merely confined to those 
periods in which Livy and Tacitus fail us. 
I have determined upon the former. 

‘Much of what is recorded by the Romans 
in the annals of their nation, must be ex- 
cluded by the moderns from the mass of 
events in which this history surpasses that of 
any other people. Being compelled to make 
a selection, and to adopt some rule for limi- 
tation, [ shall not touch upon incidents or 
characters which, without any intrinsic great- 
ness or important consequences, are merely 
preserved in lifeless memorials; although 
perfect information is indispensable to the 
learned, and many a barren desert contains 
springs, which sooner or later the scholar 
may succeed in discovering. It shall be my 
object, on the contrary, to give a critical view 
of the history chiefly of the first five centu- 
ries ; not influenced by fanciful speculations, 
but in the sobriety of research; not putting 
forward the mere results of criticism, which 
serve only to establish fallacious opinions, 
but the researches themselves in their full 
extent. I shail endeavour to detect those 
original principles of the ancient Roman 
state and people, which have long been bu- 
ried or obscured, and are frequently unknown 
to the historians of antiquity whose works we 
possess. I shall adhere to strict justice in 
awarding praise or censure, admiration or 
abhorrence, in cases where partiality has given 
birth to misrepresentatioa, and this again has 
engendered, after the lapse of many centuries, 
erroneous judgments. I shall describe the 
extension of the empire, the developement of 
the constitution, the frame of government, 
the habits and manners as they are disco- 
verable from time to time. 1 shall givea 
nearer insight into the characters and acts of 
those men who were powerful agents of good 
or evil in their respective times, or rendered 
themselves in any way conspicuous above 
their contemporaries. 1 shall minutely de- 
tail the evepts of war where they do not ex- 
hibit a successive uniformity, and give, at 
the same time, to the full extent of our au- 
thentic information, an accurate and distinct 
description of those nations which the ex- 
tending sphere of the Roman dominion gra- 
dually comprised. I shall also consider, in 
its principal epochs, the literature of those 
authors whose works are either extant, or 
have been partially lost to posterity. 
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‘We are justified in asserting that the Ro- 
mans owed all their knowledge of history to 
Livy ; the charms of whose impassioned 
eloquence, investing the mighty deeds and 
victories of their forefathers with the majestic 
ornaments of republican and civic virtues, 
were heightened by the wish to discover, in 
the times of antiquity, that heroic age of 
which the traces were still visible amongst 
themselves. In ardour and elevation of cha- 
racier, they were as much superior to the 
great men of Athens, who exhibit a humi- 
liating contrast in their undeniable failings 
and weaknesses, as the conquest of whole 
nations and countries exceeds the angry con- 
tests of petty republics. The Persian war 
was regarded by the Romans as merely a 
bold romance. The middle ages, and the 
dawn of modern Italy, to whom the Greek 
historians were unknown, were absorbed in 
exclusive admiration of the History of Rome; 
as if Fate had decreed a recompense to these 
ancient heroes for the neglect of their imme- 
diate descendants at the period when a fo- 
reign system of education was adopted by 
the state. The veneration with which the 
ancient Italians, in the dawn of the middle 
ages, mention the mighty names of Rome, 
though it betrays a deficiency of learning, is 
at least simple and unadulterated: they pro- 
bably felt a nearer alliance to those illustri- 
ous spirits, when, without reasoning, or hav- 
ing respect to differences of times and cus- 
toms, they contemplated them in the relation 
and almost the form of their contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen, just as they saw an 
unchanged succession of the Cwsars in the 
modern Roman empire. 

‘The Roman ideas which lie at the basis 
of the national institutions and polity, ideas 
which, presupposed in the majority of histo- 
rical narratives, have been very rarely deve- 
loped, are not less different from ours than 
the Roman dwelling houses, clothing, and 
food. And as the easterns find nothing more 
difficult than to conceive the idea of a repub- 
lican constitution, and the Llindoos cannot 
regard the East India Company as an as- 
sociation of proprietors, but as a princely 
power, so the most acute of moderns will 
succeed a little better in the history of an- 
cient times, unless they divest themselves of 
ordinary conceptions and deductions by cri- 
tical and philological study. We are so little 
habituated to the relations which existed be- 
tween the Roman provinces and their go- 
vernors, that the statesman, who probably 
alone is capable of consulting history upon 
such subjects, or of ascertaining the sense of 
those fragments which remain a mystery to 
the mere compiler, will himself entertain 
either false or indistinct and inconclusive 
ideas, if he neglects or is incompetent to the 
task of philological research, 
are the rights of proprietary in land and 
those relating to domains in ancient Rome, 
in the peculiarities which they present when 
compared with our customary usages and 
institutions, that the Confusion of modern 
and ancient ideas of property, which Mon- 
tesquieu falls into as frequently as his prede- 
cessor Machiavelli, has introduced notori- 
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tant points of Roman legislation ; ideas in 
consequence of which the voice of justice 
must pronounce condemnation upon deeds 
and enterprises, really blameless, or else a 
feeling of enthusiastic attachment to what is 
great and sublime must advocate the most 
pernicious projects and undertakings.’ 

‘In their virtuous qualities they strongly 
resemble the Arabians, under the first Ka- 
liphs; but the Arabians wanted a form of 
government necessary for their preservation. 
The Romans were for many centuries com- 
pressed into a narrow sphere, while the Ara- 


bians, not having that compactness, spread | 


themselves all over the world, and rapidly 
degenerated. And yet upon a more lively 
recollection of those times, we shall find 
much of horror mingling with our admira- 
tion. For consistent with and even recon- 
cilable with these virtues, there prevailed 
from the earliest times the most dreadful 
vices,—insatiable ambition, remorseless dis- 
regard to the rights, and callous indifference 
to the sufferings of strangers, avarice while 
rapine was yet unknown, and a sort of anti- 
pathy among the different orders which pro- 
duced an inhuman insensibility not only to- 
ward slaves and foreigners but even towards 
their fellow citizens. To such vices as these 
did the virtues themselves prepare the way, 
and sunk under their dominion. 

‘In forming a correct estimate of the Ro- 
mans, we must not forget these dark shades 
in their character, nor speak of their illus- 
trious qualities without considerable abate- 
ments. Still, however, though in a diilerent 
sense from the Greeks, we must ascribe a 
large share of the Roman greatness to the 
decrees of fate. Through the whole course 
of their history we shall see how often the 
virtues of the state and the people would 
have been unavailing, had not fate protected 
Rome in the hour of danger, and decreed her 
triumphs. Those nations and people, by 
whom Rome might have been subdued, ap- 
peared too late. In the period of her weak- 
ness, she had none but inferior adversaries 
tocontend with. And while she staked every 
thing upon the issue of war, in which she de- 
lighted to exist, other nations rather restrain- 
ed their exertions, perhaps despairing of vic- 
tory, or, notwithstanding what their unsuc 
cessful efforts might indicate, preferring a 
state of effeminate inactivity. None of them 
opposed her with similar spirit or similar 
purpose, and it necessarily followed that she 
rose superior to them all. ‘The neutrality of 
Philip at the commencement of the war with 
Hannibal, the inactivity of Mithridates, while 
the very existence of Rome was threatened 
by the Italian allies, and a small additional 
weight would have turned the scale: in this, 
none can overlook the finger of God. That 
Rome was not essentially invincible appears 
from the resistance of small warlike tribes 
which were only subdued by superior power 
and numbers. Such engagements served also 


‘in the intervals between greater and more 
decisive conquests, to obviate that decay of 
discipline and military tactics which long 
{ . 


peace always tended to introduce among the 
Roman arnies. 


| of Rome became consolidated into one body, 
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history loses altogether that moral and po- 
oetic interest of earlier ages, which had long 
indeed been disturbed by disorders and eru- 
elties, and the decay of every domestic virtue. 
It seems to be the course of universal history, 
that conquests and frequent intercolonizations 
melt down into one mass, innumerable ori- 
ginal tribes, and exterminate such as are in- 
capable of assimilation. This has been more 
extensively and thoroughly brought about b 

the dominion of Rome, than by any other 
great general revolution, not excepting even 
that of the Arabians. It seldom happens, 
that any nation gains by such an intermix- 
ture. A more refined civilization, which had 
it been suited to their nature, they might 
themselves have attained, hardly compensates 
for the loss of their native language, and with 
it, of a national turn of thought, and a tradi. 
tional and hereditary system of legislation, 
Such loss was first experienced by the pro- 
vinces ; but as the population of Rome and 
Italy was replenished by the provincialists 
and the enfranchised, Rome suffered in the 
same proportion. The history of her early 
days became so obsolete, that even in the 
thirdcentury of our era, an humble panegyrist 
ventured, without the fear of giving offence, 
to doubt whether his master, whom he had 
previously compared to the great Scipio, 
knew any thing about the wars of Hannibal; 
and we know that Valens directed Eutropius 
to write for him a meagre abridgment of his- 
tory, of which he was utterly ignorant. But 
though much was destroyed by the suprem- 
acy of Rome, we niust thankfully acknow- 
ledge what she established and _ preserved. 
She either founded or restored nearly all 
those cities which still exist within the cir- 
cumference of her ancient territory; the lan- 
guages of western Lurope, derived from the 
Latin, preserved access to lier literature, and 
facilitated its revival; nay, that supremacy 
preserved Greece and Grecian literature; for 
had not the east been defended by the power 
of a great empire, the barbarians, probably 
at a much earlier period, but certainly during 
the great emigration, must have overwhelmed 
those depopulated and enfeebled regions, and 
destroyed at once the degenerate Greeks, and 
the literary treasures which they preserved 
for future ages The laws of Rome were 
unquestionably of great advantage to those 


‘nations who had become her subjects; we 


still find them indispensable to ourselves, 
having never cultivated those of our ances- 
tors, and having lost their spirit. Nor can 
it easily pass unnoticed, or be denied by apy 
impartial mind, that the union of the Roman 
dominion was necessary to the spread of re- 
ligion, and that Rome, as a central point, 
illuminated and instructed the western world. 
We have the consolation of looking back 
upon those great periods of history, that the 
generations which have sprung up since the 
destruction and overthrow of their ancestors, 
have derived the full advantage of what then 
became permanently established. It is idle 
to inquire what might have resulted from 
efforts crashed in the very germ; we will 
not lament the loss of all that variety of un- 
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sher the richest substitute that their posterity 
may have enjoyed, could compensate for the 
suflerings of ruined generations. W e turn 
our eyes at least to those times with less of 
sadness and despair, than to the destinies of 
the depopulated and ravaged east; whose 
loveliest regions are withdrawn from the life 
of nature, and sinking every year deeper into 
decay, forbid even the possibility of more 
flourishing times—where the consummation 
of history is the grave!’ aa : 
An excellent map of Italy, as divided into 
nations in the first half of the third century of 
the city, 1s prefixed to the volume.—We shall 
resume the subject next week. 








Death's Doings; consisting of numerous Ori- 
ginal Compositions in Prose and Verse, in- 
tended as Ilustrations of Thiriy Plates, by 
R. Dactery, Author of Select Gems from 
the Antique, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 466 
London, 1827. Andrews and Cole. 

Oy the first appearance of this work, we 

ranked # high among the curiosities of lite- 

rature; and, though not altogether original 
in its design, it possessed so much tact and 
ingenuity of execution as to deserve a large 
share of commendation. There was, how- 
ever, a want of raciness, of the old rich savour 
of English feeling, and of that mellowed 
thought which would have suited the tone of 
our minds in approaching such a subject. 

Levity and an excess of seriousness were 

ejually to be avoided. The depths of the 

heart were to be stirred without appalling the 











imagination ; and in wandering up and down | 


the bye paths of Death, we wished to feel 


ourselves with the choice rare spirits that , 


micht be ranked with some of our fore 
fathers, who could almost laugh him in the 
fice while they gathered together the sooth- 
ing sublimities of inspired philosophy. It 
was, therefore, from an expectation that we 


should soon see the work in a very improved | 
form, rather than from the merits of the first | 


edition, that we considered it worthy of much 
attention, and we are gratified in betng able 


to assure our readers the expectation has not. 


been disappointed. 
now designs, which are executed with consi- 
derabie spirit, the literary part of the work is 
inproved by many excellent and interesting 
articles; among the foremost of which we 
inay reckon the very exquisite poems of Mrs 
Hemans and L. FE. L., as illustrative of Death 
and the Warrior. We shall, at present, quote 
only the poem of Mrs. Hemans, as it is our 
intention, in an early number, to take a 
somewhat particular view of the latter lady's 
Productions :-— 
‘DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 
**€ Aye warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow! 
| an the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou! 
* « Bid thy soul’s love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 
Like the morning's dew shall pass that grief— 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 
‘Tuy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 
Thy steed o’er the breezy hill ; 
But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Naiiow, and cold, and still!” 


In addition to several | 


‘« Was the voice I heard tAy voice, O Death? 
And is thy day so near? 

Then on the field shall my life's last breath 
Mingle with Victory’s cheer! 

*“* Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die, 

And the palm-tree wave o'er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 

‘« High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
When the minstrel names that spot; 

And the eyes [ love shall weep my fall-— 
Death! Death! I fear thee not.” 

‘ Warrior! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But [| can bend its pride! 

How sliouldst thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of Victory’s tide? 


‘Tt n.ay be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That [ shall make thee mine ; 

It may be lone on the desert-sands, 
Where men for fountains pine! 

‘“ It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold— 

I have slow dull steps, wud lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold!” 

‘ Death! Death! I go to a doom unbless'‘d, 
If this indeed must be! 

But the cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not shrink for thee! 

¢« Sound, clarion, sound '—for my vows are 
To the cause of tie holy shrine; [given 

I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death! and not to thine !”’ 


We cannot resist the temptation of giving 
our readers an extract from Mr. Ilood’s Vo- 
lunteer, as whimsically contrasted with the 
above :— 

“THE VOLUNTFER. 

‘Twas in that memorable year 

France threatened to put off in 

Flat-bottomed boats, intending each 

To be a British coffiny— 

To make sad widows of our wives 

And every babe an orphan. 


‘When coats were made of scarlet clouks, 
And heads were dredged with flour,— 
I listed in the Tailors’ Corps 

Against the battle hour ; 

A perfect Volunteer,—for why ? 

i brought my * will aud power.” 
‘One dreary day—a day of dread, 
Like Cato’s—overcast,— 

About the bour of six, (the morn 

And I were breaking fast),— 

There came a loud and sudden sound 
That struck me all aghast! 

‘A dismal sort of morning roll 

That was not to be eaten; 

Although it was no skin of mine 

But parchment that was beaten, 

I felt tattooed through all my fiesh 
Like any Otaheitan. 


§ My jaws with utter dread enclosed 

The morsel I was munching, 

And terror locked them up so tight, 

My very teeth went crunching 

All through my bread and tongue at once, 
Like sandwich made at lunching. 

‘My hand that held the teapot fast, 
Stiffened, but yet unsteady, 

Kept pouring, pouring, pouring o’er 
The cup in one long eddy, 

Till both my hose were marked with tea 
As they were marked already. 


‘I felt my visage turn from red 
To white—from cold to hot, 
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But it was nothing wonderful 

My colour changed I wot, 

For, like some variable silks, 

I felt that 1 was shot. 

* And looking forth with anxious eye 

From my snug upper story, 

I saw our melancholy corps 

Going to beds all gory ; - 

The pioneers seemed very loth 

To axe the way to glory. 

‘The captain marched as mourners march, 

Tie ensign too seemed lagging, 

And many more, although they were 

No ensigns, took to flagging ; 

Like corpses in the Serpentine, 

Methought they wanted dragging. 

‘But while [ watched, the thought of Death 

Came like a chilly gust, 

And lo! I shut the window down, 

With very little lust 

To join so many marching men 

That soon might be March dust.’ 

Passing on to the prose articles, we have 
been particularly gratified with the Waltonian 
Reminiscences of Mr. Maunder. They are 
made up into a lively little dramatic dialogue, 
the scene of which is laid near Winchester, 
and in the pleasant style of the whole essay 
we see the kind-heartedness of a good an- 
gler, and the ability of a man of taste. It 
will be perceived, from the articles above- 
mentioned, and we might name several others 
of considerable merit, that the second edition 
of Death’s Doings is a publication of no or- 
dinary character; besides possessing many at- 
tractions as a work of art, it rivals, as a lite- 
rary mélange, the best productions of that 
nature, and we doubt not it will shortly be 
found occupying a place in every library. 





The Nature and Extent of the Christian Dis- 
pensation, with Reference to the Salvability 
of the Heathen. By Epwarp WIttiam 
GrinFieLp, M.A. 8vo. pp. 494. Lon- 
don, 1827. Rivingtons. 

We feel great satisfaction in being able to 
commence a series of theological articles with 
a publication of Mr. Grinfield’s, as we have 
read several of his former works with consi- 
derable pleasure and interest. He appears 
to us to be a writer, whose style and arrange- 
ment are peculiarly lucid, whose search after 
truth is unyielding, and knowledge of the 
subject handled, extensive. We would the 
number of such men were greater than it is: 
and, we think, we should then arrive nearer 
at the mark which all seem striving to attain, 
but which has never yet been reached by any. 
Not that we would assert Mr. Grinfield has 
proved all for which he contends, in the vo- 
lume before us; but, we think, he has entered 
into an inquiry of a most important and in- 
teresting nature, with those dispositions and 
that determination to arrive at the object to 
be accomplished, which is seldom discover- 
able in the literature of our day. 

As to the question of the salvability of the 
heathen world, much has been incidentally 
written: we say incidentally, because, with 
the exception of a few short tracts, we re- 
member no work published professedly on 
the subject. But all that has been said, only 
tends to leave the subject much in the same 
state in which it was before, and, we con- 
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Ceive, it has not yet obtained that considera- 
tion which it demands. It is not for the dis- 
ciples of Calvin to condemn all the heathen 
at once to irrevocable misery; it is not, 
much less, for the disciples of Arminius to 
follow the same route, and deprive those who 
have not heard the sound of the gospel, of 
the just judgment of God; it is not for the 
moderate of either party to shake off the con- 
sideration of what must press itself upon their 
attention, and commit the heathen to what 
these last persons alluded to are pleased to 
denominate, the uncovenanted mercies of God. 
The Calvinist, indeed, of all these classes, it 
must be acknowledged, acts the most consist- 
ent with his principles : but he may, without 
giving them up, believe in the election to 
eternal life, of those who never heard of a 
Saviour; for, with him, God is irrespective 
in his decrees of the co-operation of man; 
he doeth according to his will, and forms 
some vessels unto honour, some to dishonour. 
“ Sic volo sic jubeo stat pro ratione voluntas.’ 
The Arminian, on the other hand, extends 
the mercy of God to all his works; he be- 
lieves that there is not a soul on this ha- 
bitable globe, whom the Almighty willeth not 
to be saved, and, surely, if he wills any to be 
saved, he gives them the power of being 
saved. Why, then, be so strangely inconsist- 
ent as to withhold from the heathen the pos- 
sibility, through the mercies of God in Christ, 
of attaining to eternal life? As to those 
who do not hold the same sentiments with 


“éither of these parties, and who are continu- 


ally setting forth the mercy of God, separate 
from the redemption wrought out for us by 
Christ, as a ground of hope in respect of Pa- 
gans, and those who are not wilfully in an un- 
enlightened state,—what does all their cha- 
rity, their reasoning, their hope,amount to? If 
they would only well consider the subject, 
they must see the weakness of the ground 
they have taken, they must see that such 
charity as theirs is no charity, that such 
reasoning as theirs is inconsistent with the 
plainest declarations of God’s word, or the 
preservation of the divine attributes, and 
that such hope as theirs is so far distant 
as to become no hope. The heathen be 
saved? yes, (say they,) it is possible, espe- 
cially the more enlightened among them, who 
are not addicted to gross vices. What! 
when the word of God tells us that there is 
no other name than that of Christ by which 
men can be saved? when they themselves 
will acknowledge, to preserve the purity 
of the divine justice and holiness, none 
of the posterity of Adam can be saved but 
through him who was to bruise the serpent’s 
head. Has God made any other declaration 
of his will? has he altered the sentence, ‘the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die?’ 
Certainly not: it still remains in force; its ef- 
fects are daily seen, and will be eternally ex- 
perienced by multitudes. 

The expression, ‘the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God,’ is altogether so vague, and, if 
understood as separate from the salvation ob- 
tained for us by Christ, so false, that we shall 
not dwell on it longer. The truth is, the 
heathen are saved by Christ, or they are not 
saved atall. And to consign them over to 





misery everlasting,—that is, to seal up in 
eternal death one fifth of the human race, as 
the world exists at present, or, if we carry 
our thoughts back to the beginning, not less 
than a hundred to every unit, and on no 
other account than because placed without 
the means of salvation, is so revolting to our 
own imagination, and all the ideas we can 
entertain of the Almighty, as a just, kind, and 
beneficent Being, that we cannot harbour the 
thought for a moment. 

The present inquiry is far from being 
one merely of curiosity, and we perfectly 
agree with our author when he remarks, 
‘ Nothing is merely curious which concerns 
our reverence for the Divine Attributes, or 
which relates to the moral and spiritual hap- 
piness of our fellow-creatures ; 

‘Homo sum, humant nihil & me alienum puto.’ 

‘When I look back upon past ages, and 
survey the multitudes of millions who lived 
and died before the Christian era; when I 
then contrast the wild wastes of heathen bar- 
barism with the narrow limits of the Chris- 
tian church; when I carry forward my views, 
and reflect, that, probably for ages to come, 
the great majority may still remain strangers 
and exiles from our communion ; I feel my- 
self bound, by every tie of nature and of 
grace, to examine whether the system of the 
Bible is not built on the history of the world, 
and whether it is not commensurate with the 
whole family of mankind. 

‘And what is it which encourages this 
cheering expectation? It is surely this, that, 
if our religion has proceeded from the one 
and only God, it must have been baptized 
into the divine attributes. If it be divine, it 
cannot be partial; if it be celestial, it cannot 
be local; if it proceed from Him “ with 
whom there is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning ;” as it began with the ori- 
gin of the human race, so must it compre- 
hend all tongues and kindreds and nations 
and families, even to the end of the world. 


‘The objection of infidelity can never be 
effectually refuted, till we take away the mat- 
ter of such reasoning. No man is bound to 
believe that of his Maker, which he would not 
dare to impute to any just or benevolent man. 
If you lay it down as a fundamental doctrine 
of the Gospel, that none can be saved but 
through the redemption of Christ, and that 
Christ is essentially divine ; then, be assured, 
that either the redemption of Christ must be 
extended to the whole human race, or that 
the truth of the Gospel must be established 
on the sacrifice of all the divine attributes. 

‘There is no rational hope of success 
against the predestinarian, whilst we thus 
demolish the very foundation of universal 
redemption. Whilst the battle is fought 
merely amongst Christians and for Christians, 
the Calvinists, I think, wi!l always possess a 
decided advantage; because you give them 
up the very point at issue, viz.: That God is 
no respecter of persons, and that he does 
treat all men with equity and impartiality. 

‘ The doctrine of Clirist’s divinity is most 
intimately connected with the question, whe- 
ther ‘‘ he is the Saviour of all men, as well 
as of them who believe.””’ Once confine the 
benefits of his atonement to the members of 


the Church, and you destroy the foundation 
of his divinity. Did he create only the mem- 
bers of the Church? Is he to be the judge 
only of professing Christians ? 

We will say here, once for all, that it is 
not our intention to enter the field of con- 
troversy with Calvinists or Arminians. While 
we shall maintain every article of our esta- 
blished church, we shall imitate her, also, in 
her wise determination of those points on 
which men who hold the fundamentals of re- 
ligion are likely ever to differ. Besides, our 
object is not to enter into long discussions on 
subjects on which we may differ with the au- 
thors whose books we review, but to give 
our readers such a view of their contents, and 
such an honest opinion as to their merits, as, 
in this book-making day, may lead to the ex- 
ercise of some discretion im their procure- 
ment. Thus we shall make our readers ac- 
quainted with the labours of Mr. Grinfield, 
who addresses his book, chiefly to those who 
believe, or profess to believe, that Christ died 
for the sins of the whole world, and upon 
these principles shows, from ‘ the whole his- 
tory and tenor of the bible, that the Heathen 
have been rendered capable of salvation, 
through the death of Christ; and that this is 
not a matter of doubtful speculation, nor of 
Curious inquiry, not a hint to be hitched in 
a parenthesis, nor a conjecture to be whis- 
pered in an interrogation; but, that it is 
plainly declared in the word of God; that it 
is involved in all the promises and prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, and is deducible 
from the actions of Christ, and the doctrines 
of his apostles.’ 


It may be thought that such an enlarged 
view of the mercy of God in Christ must damp 
missionary zeal. Hence Mr. G. anticipating 
the objection, says :—‘ Born and educated 
amongst a class of Christians, who, above all 
others, have been distinguished for their mis- 
sionary exertions, I should, indeed, do the 
greatest violence to my principles, if I did 
not disclaim, in the most public and unre- 
served manner, the most distant desire to di- 
minish that zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen, which so honourably distinguishes 
the present age. The command, to preacli 
the gospel, is unquestionably divine, and, so 
far as it can be carried into effect, it is the 
paramount duty of all Christians, to give it 
their assistance and support. But such a 
command requires no false exaggerations to- 
renler it binding on all who love and value 
the knowledge of Christ.’ ‘It is our duty, 
as far as we have the power, to spread the 
blessings of knowledge and civilization ovet 
countries which are less favoured than our 
own ; but we are not at liberty to infer, that 
savages and barbarians are excluded from 
the divine care and superintendence.’ | 

‘ As every one, on the principle of this ar- 
gument, will be treated “‘ according to that 
which he hath,” so the knowledge of the 
infidel and the ignorance of the pagan must 
form the exact antipodes to each other. Gro- 
tius has long since remarked, that the evl- 
dence for christianity was, in this view, 4 
touchstone to try the sincerity of our minds; 
} and that, perhaps, amidst the diversified 
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belongs to literary men, is the degree of calm- 
ness and attention, with which they estimate 
the doctrines and evidences of the Christian 
revelation, and the integrity with which they 
bring them to operate on their hearts and 
lives.’ 

Before entering expressly on the subject, 
an important distinction 1s to be observed 
hetween the dispensation of Christianity and 
its revelation. For the truth of which, ob- 
serve, first, as it 1s the doctrine of Scripture, 
«that God created all things by Jesus 
Christ,”—“ that he is the head of all things, 
and that by him all things do consist,” it will 
follow, that this world is the Mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ, and that, as ‘‘the one 
Mediator between God and man,” he bears 
the same relation to the whole human race.’ 

‘Qn the admission, that Christ is the Cre- 
ator, the Saviour and the Judge of all men, 
it will follow, that Christianity, as a system 
and Dispensation, has always been in the 
world, and that it is the only channel of 
communication between heaven and earth. 
Admitting the truth of these facts and trans- 
actions, the consequences arising from them 
are quite independent of the knowledge or 
ignorance of individuals; the unconscious- 
ness of infancy, and the ignorance of bar- 
barism cannot affect them any more than 
they can affect the existence of the Deity. 

‘Secondly, that the system or dispensation 
of the Gospel is not dependent on its his- 
torical Revelation, is plain from tie whole 
series of prophecies and promises concern- 
ing it, extending from the creation of the 
world to the end of time. Whatever might 
be the knowledge or ignorance of the Patri- 
archs, and of others under the Jewish eco- 


saved in virtue of those promises which they 
had not received, but which they beheld afar 
off.’ 


‘ - : : mame | — o40 
Lastly, that the dispensation of the gos- | not ynknown to biblical critics. 


pelis independent of its revelation.” (Gal. iii. 
8.; Eph. ii. 9.) 
tinction, as it regards the heathen, that our 
entire argument is built respecting their in- 
terest in Christ, as the Saviour and the Re- 
deemer of the world ; for, as we believe that 


the patriarchs and Jews of old possessed this | 


interest, though they knew little or nothing 
of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, so 
also is it our purpose to show, that the same 
interest does still extend over the Pagan na- 
tions, though they have never heard the name 
of their Redeemer.’ 

Mr. Grinfield divides his work into four 
parts, considering Scripture evidence on the 
subject: from the creation to the flood; from 
the flood to Moses; during the Jewish eco- 
nomy; the hfe of Christ; and the apostolic 
writings. Each of these parts he commences 
with some preliminary observations, and con- 
cludes with a summary of the argument. He 
adds to his work two appendixes, in which he 
gives the opinions of eminent writers on the 
Subject for which he is contending; and ana- 
lyses of Jonathan Edwards’ History of Re- 
demption, one of the most popular manuals 
of Calvinistic theology, that the reader may 
determine better on which side the weight 
ot Scripture authority preponderates. 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


It is our purpose to give a general view of 
the four parts of Mr. G.’s able and ingenious 
publication. 


The Poetry of Milton’s Prose ; selected from 
his various Writings ; with Notes, and an 
Introductory Essay. pp. 138. London, 
1827. Longman. 

We have looked over this little volume with 

considerable satisfaction, the extracts are all 

of the most beautiful kind, and the introduc- 
tory essay displays ability and originality of 
judgment worthy a higher undertaking. Some 
of the remarks thus unobtrusively sent forth, 
are the best we have seen, and we can ho- 
nestly recommend the work to our readers 
as a most exquisite little book. We are al- 
ways glad to see any signs of attention to the 
rich but neglected treasures of our old prose 
writers. 








Meditations on the Suffcrings of Christ; from 
the German of John Jacob Rambach, late 


Professor of Divinity in the University of 


Gressen. Abridged and improved by the 
Rev. Samuet Benson, M. A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 464. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
At this season of the year, we feel peculiar 
pleasure in being able to recommend to our 
readers the Meditations of Rambach, in an 
abridged and much improved form. Of the 
original work, there can scarcely be two 
opinions among sober and well informed per- 
sons; there is in it abundance of what is ex- 
cellent, yet mixed up with no small quantity 
of what is merely fanciful. There has long 
been wanted such an abridgment as the pre- 
sent, in which nothing appears to be omitted 


| of importance, and yet awork, of the extent 


homy, we are expressly told, that they were | of two or three volumes, is reduced into one 


of no great dimensions. 

Rambach was a German priest, who lived 
in the early part of the last century, and is 
His plan is, 


first, to harmonize the history of our Lord's 


‘ Now it is upon this dis- | 


sufferings, death, and burial, as given by the 
four Evangelists, and, then, dividing that 
harmony into small portions, to make such 
observations and reflections as appeared suit- 


_able, and calculated to assist the closet medi- 





tations of the pious. We should add, that 
this abridgment is printed in a manner highly 
creditable to the taste of the publishers, and 
in such a type as to suit the old equally with 
the young. 





Richmond ; or, Scenes in the Life of a Bow 
Street Officer. 3 vols. London, 1827. 
Colburn. 

AttuovGn proceeding from a fashionable 

publisher, printed in a fashionable form, 

and we dare say meant for fashionable read- 
ers, we cannot, for the life of us, help 
thinking this work has been sent forth to pre- 
pare the way for a new edition of the New- 
gate Calendar, with illustrations, perhaps, by 
some of our best artists. It really almost 
forces us to think that vulgarity of feeling is 
far more general than we were inclined to 
imagine, when, with so slight a veil thrown 
over it, as in the present instance, the most 





essentially vulgar scenes and characters are 
ithus obtruded on our notice. We will do 
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Mr. Colburn the credit to say, that with the 
exception of Falkland and two or three other 
publications of a similar pernicious tendency, 
he stands elear of offences against the laws of 
good taste or correct feeling; but we shall 
ever protest against the introduction of such 
works as Richmond, under whatever aus- 


pices they are sent into the world. It is, in 
fact, a caricature on novels, and a libel on 
their readers, and stands on its defence with 
something of the same argument, which 
those noble-minded searchers after knowledge 
use, who naturalize themselves in the haunts 
of infamy, that they may see human nature 
in allitsforms. Excellent Philosophy! fools 
were the inventors of the fable, which said 
she came down from heaven, when it is so 
evident where she had her birth-place, and 
that her best students are Bow Street officers 
and their friends. 
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ORIGINAL. 
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SONG, 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


YIBLD to the spheres that witching strain 
That from their orbs has rolled ; 

To eastern climes return again 
That fragrance, pearls, and gold. 


Be to the sun that lustre given 
Thou borrowest from his flame: 
And render back that smile to Heaven 
Whence all its sweetness came. 


Owe to the morn that blush no more, 
That from her cheek has flown ; 

To seraph bands their truth restore, 
Her chasteness to the moon. 


What then shall of the charms remain, 
Which thou dost call thine own, 
Except the anger and despair 


Which turn thy slavetostone. J. w. p. 





RECORDS OF HOME —No. 1. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Aw attentive observer of life and manners 
may find a continual source of amusement in 
the observation of those principles which 
silently operate on the condition of man- 
kind, and modify characters and circum- 
stances by a quiet and almost imperceptible 
influence. We may, perhaps, discover in 
political causes, a reason for the great 
changes which are continually taking place 
in society; but for the variations which we 
meet with in individual character, for the 
thousand modifications of sentiment and 
habit, we must seek an explication in the 
heart itself, and in the impulses given it by 
its particular hopes and affections. Men 
are not so much separated by difference of 
fortune as they are by their habits and senti- 
ments; and these are very frequently ac- 
quired by the operation of circumstances en- 
tirely distinct from the influence of poverty 
or riches. There may always be found, in 
the lowest degree of society, men who may 
be said to tally with others in the highest, 
and the inequality of whose fortunes makes 
no other distinction than what a puff of wind 
might destroy. But there are lines written 
on the mind and heart by the burning finger 
of passion, characters stamped on the me- 
mory by joy and suffering, and a direction 
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given to the current of feeling by peculiari- 
ties in our history, which make us distinct in 
our character under the operation of the most 
commen principles in life. This is some- 
times forcibly exemplified in Uie etiects which 
general modes of feeling have on different 
men, whose dispositions are rendered more 
or less favourable to their influence by the 
operation of other causes. We have often 
been amused, and not unfrequently instruct- 
ed, by observing in this manner the many 
degrees there are in that almost universal 
passion,—the love of home. Home, sweet 
home, is the charm invariably used to recal 
the sweetest and most cherished images, and 
rally the whole crowd of our sympathies and 
affections; and yet there is an almost infinite 
variety in the strength with which the feeling 
lays hold on men’s hearts, and none, per- 
haps, is more exposed to change or diminu- 
tion: there are some pursuits that gradually 
wear it away, or unfit the heart for retaining 
the fervour of its inspiration; and there are 
others which wrestle with it, and repress its 
motions by the strength of more vivid pas- 
sions, but leave it in the bosom to break 
forth again whenever the chain and the 
weight be removed. There are, therefore, 
in this, as in every other fee'ing which seems 
to result rather from sentiment than passion, 
a variety of circumstances, both of temper 
and situation, necessary to give it its full 
force. It would be impossible so nicely to 
untwist the many-braided fibres of the heart, 
as to tell precisely what forms the charm in 
every instance which attaches us to the spot 
we call our home; but we may receive it as 
an axiom in our reflections, that the love of 
it can only exist in its perfection, in its 
glowing, healthy vigour, where the moral 


character is undebased, and nature left to the 


free exercise of her energies. It is true, 
that a man may feel himself strongly pos- 
sessed by this sentiment after he has been 


long in the trammels of many an evil passion ; 


but it is to the still remaining principle of 
good, to the yet existing fracments of ruined 
virtue, to which it alone clings, and but for 
which it would have no power upon the 
heart. The prodigal in a far country may 
sigh as he remembers his father’s hearth, and 
the abandoned convict shed tears as the 
waves bear him for ever from the land of his 
childhood; but whence does it result, but 
from the remains of the better feelings which 
still exist in the heart, and preserve some- 
thing of its former softness. 
other things that may be mentioned as ne- 





There are some | 





cessary to create, or preserve, the love of. 
home; one of which is the reciprocal affec- | 


circle; and, whether we enjoy it alone or in 


company, the sanctity of its security, and 


free, uninterrupted peace. It is, in truth, 
little more than a modification of our love of 
solitude; for they both spring from the natu- 
ral desire of freedom from restraint, and the 

ossession of a little sphere in which the 
a may let itself loose, and the spirit find 
a throne amid serene and harmonizing na- 
tures. Many, then, are the reasons for res- 
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has learnt to consider himself independent of | 


the world. Many have been the causes con- 
cerned in its formation; and if it be not the 
feeling itself which lifts a virtuous man so 
high above all that can destroy his peace, it 
is one almost as pure mixed up with the con- 
sciousness of human weakness and depend- 
ence. Under this impression, we shall oc- 
casionally present our readers with some stu- 
dies from real life ; and if the writer succeeds 


in telling what he knows, the subject, we | 


think, may not prove altogether uninteresting. 


by M. Beuchot. It will be seen that from 
the ist Nov. 1811, to the 31st December 

1825, the French presses have produced the 
enormous number of 1,152,295,229 sheets 

the daily papers not being included, nor the 
impressions from the royal press. If we af. 
_terwards follow, year by year, the number of 
| printed sheets, we shall perceive that the de- 
, mand for literary matter, has doubled in 19 
/or 12 years. But we prefer giving some re- 
marks on the particular labours which belong 
, to the press. The first material requisite for 





WOMAN'S PRAYER. 


SHE bowed her head before the throne 
Of Heaven’s eternal King ; 

The sun upon her forehead shone, 
Like some communing thing ; 

In meekness and in love she stood, 
Pale, lonely, in her care 5 

But pure and strong is womanhood 
In faithfulness and prayer. 


The people of her fathers’ land 
Had left their fathers’ path, 

And God had raised his threat’ning hand 
Against them in his wrath: 

Her voice arose with theirs—the few 
Who still were faithful there ; 

And peace was given, and healing dew 
To woman's voice of prayer. 

The king sat in his purple state 
Apart, dominion-robed ; 

But there was darkness in his fate, 
His sickening heart was probed ; 

And priest and peer their vows prefer'd 
With quick and courtier care, 

But whose on high was soonest heard ? 
Lone woman’s trembling prayer. 

Wild war was raging—proudly rose 
The chieftains of the realm ; 

And thousands met their country’s foes, 
With spear and crested helm ; 

And thousands fell—and wrathful men 
Raged in their mad despair ; 

What heard the God of battles then? 
Meek woman’s secret prayer. 

O strong is woman in the power 
Of loveliness and youth ; 

And rich in her heart’s sacred dower 
Of strong, unchanging truth : 

But who may tell her spirit’s might 
Above what strength may dare, 

When in life’s troubles and its night 
Her heart is bowed in prayer ? 





INDUSTRY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


TueEne are few sciences more essentially ser- | 


viceable to mankind than statistics. Facts 
speak for themselves, and every body will 
allow that their effects are more really pow- 
erful than the most brilliant theories. There- 
fore it must be acknowledged that M. Daru 


tion of those who are associated in its little | by the publication of his ‘ Notions Statis-_ 


tiques sur la Librairie’ has demonstrated un- 
answerably all the importance of the various 
species of industry to which the press gives 
birth ; and the result which every impartial 
man will draw from his calculations, must 
be that a well-advised government will ever 
most scrupulously beware of diminishing the 
products of a source so admirably calculated 
to increase the public wealth. M. Daru has 


arranged his Statistical Tables of the pro-, 
vecting the strong unconquerable attachment | ducts of the French press, from the useful. 


which binds a man to the spot in which he | Bibliographie published since the year 1811, 


printing is the paper, or rather the rags with 
which it is fabricated. Then, we perceive, 
that for the yearly fabrication of paper, the 
quantity of which is 2,800,000 reams, the 
necessary quantity of rags is 80,600,000 
{ pounds. At Paris, a considerable portion of 
these rags is collected from the streets by in- 
dividuals, the number of which is calculated 
at about 4000, whose average gains are com- 
puted at 36 sous per diem. But as this ar- 
ticle makes scarcely one sixth of the gain of 
these pickers, the rest consisting of bones, 
old iron, broken glass, &c. it appears that the 
quantity of rags daily collected in the streets 
of Paris, is of the value of about 1200 francs. 
This sum doubles when the rags have passed 
through the hands of the rag merchant, and 
those who superintend the selecting and 
washing, operations which occupy about 
500 persons. On the whole, the city of Pa- 
ris supplies the paper manufactories with 
rags to the value of 4800 francs, comprising 
the contributions of hospitals and _ private 
persons, &c., which makes annually 1,752,000 
frances, and the whole of France produces in 
the same space of time a sum of 7,480,000 
francs on the single article of rags, which, at 
the rate of 500 francs per head, furnishes 
means of existence to 14,960 individuals, 
The number of paper-mills in 1825 was 200, 
and the number of workmen employed in 
them amounted to at least 18,000, not reck- 
oning those engaged in the preparation of 
acids, pastes, the mechanics, &c. which would 
form a total of more than 30,000 persons. 
There are 35 type founderies employing 1000 
workmen, and the produce of this branch of 
manufacture, may amount to 650,000 francs 
per anpum. In fine, the expense of printing 
| ink may amount to 12,000 francs. 
_ We now come to printing itself, having 
| briefly glanced over its accessories. The ge- 
neral number of printing establishments in 
| France is 665, of which 82 are at Paris. In 
1825, 1550 presses were calculated to be in 
‘full activity, viz.: in Paris, 850, including 
those of the royal establishment to the num- 
_ ber of about 80, and about 700 in the various 
departments. These presses produced, in 
the same year, 1825, between 13 and 
14,000,000 volumes, of which more than 
400,000 issued from the presses of M. Fir- 
min Didot. We cannot follow the calcula- 
tions of M. Daru through all their details, and 
must content ourselves with observing, that 
the gains of the compositors, pressmen, Cor 
rectors, &c. amount annually to about 
15,262,500 frances. 
There are reckoned, at Paris, 132 master 
binders, but to these must be added a great 
number of private workmen, aud binders 1 
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the departments, which will increase the! 
number to 1200, occasioning an annual cir | 
culation of 2,440,000 francs. There are, in 
Paris, 480 libraries and 84 second-hand 
booksellers, and in the departments 922, 
forming a total of 1586. 

The general summary of these statistical 
statements shows, that 13,500,000 volumes, 
the average annual produce, create in com- 
merce a real sum of 33,750,000 franes. This 
comprises, from the gains of the rag-picker 
to the income of the bookseller, and the pro- | 
fits of literary men. It is true that these last } 
have but a small division of this enormous | 
amount, and M. Daru considers himself as | 
very close to truth, in estimating the receipts | 
of literary men for their labours, at no more | 
than 500,000 francs. It must indeed be re- 
membered, that many desire no remunera- | 
tion for their manuscripts, and that others | 
can obtain none; that those who bargain | 
with editors obtain a very moderate price, 
most frequently paid by a certain number of 
copies of the work, or upon the profits of | 
sale, and again, that the reprinting of works, 
which have become public property, afford 
their authors no further advantage. M.Daru 
concludes these curious researches with the 
following observations :—‘ To conclude: the 
industry of the press creates annually a sum 
of nearly 34 millions, and this creation is 
more peculiary real and profitable, inasmuch 
as the original matter is composed of objects 
almost without any value whatever,—for the 
paper-mill, rags; for printing, lamp black and 
a little oil; and some lead and a few skins, 
are the only appreciable materials which the 
paper mill, the printing press, and the binder, 
derive from otherexertions. Inthelanguage 
of political economy, labour is the estimate 
of all value! but it may be said, with equal 
justice, that the most noble of all powers— 
intellectual powers converts sterile matter 
into precious objects, and such is the privi- 
lege of the mind, that to it alone belongs cre- 
ation.’ — Rev. Ency. 
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STANZAS. 


OurR hearts are gay as hearts may be, 
That love has joined in one, 

And our bosoms throb with the spirit’s glee, 
That hath known no clouded sun ; 

The roses round our brows are bright, 
The dew is on them still; 

And there is no mark of inward blight, 
Of sorrow, or of ill. 

But I would not close the teariess eye, 
To that which time shall bring, 

To aught that human destiny 
Upon our paths may fling; 

We'll drink the sparkling cup of joy, 
And dance its roundelaye, 

But think not that it cannct cloy— 
That hope may not decay. 


Whate’er may come, I will not dcem 
That you and I can part, 

Or that the glow of love shall beam 
Less brightly on the heart; 

Lut I can dare to think on years 
That shall have bowed us low, 

And left the trace of many tears, 
And furrows on the brow. 

There are the thousand griefs men feel 
Along the smoothest path— 
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The home-griefs of the heart that steal 
Around the happy hearth ; 

The cold repulse of hopes that shone 
Too brightly for our lot ; 

The fortunes that may leave us lone— 
Avoided, or forgot. 


We may not have their darkest form, 
Or uncheered griefs to brave ; 

Or we may sink before the storm, 
Can chase us to the grave; 

But come the future as it may— 
Io gladness or in grief, 

It is no cloud on the summer day, 
To know its hours are brief. 

The cup that’s quaffed upon the deep, 
Amid the tempest’s roar, 

Tlie welcome where friends meet to weep, 
And part, to meet no more. 

Tie festival that is gaily spread, 
On the bridal day of one, 

Who shall far away o’er the sea have fled 
lve the setting of the sun. 

There’s a joy in these that a longer Lour 
Of revelry cannot know ; 

And their memory hath a sweeter power 
Than happier days bestow. 

There’s joy in the spirit’s depths to see 
How heart to heait will cling ; : 

There’s joy to know that whate’er may be, 
They can bear like one the sting. 





FINEARTS, 


An Address, delivered at the Opening of the 
Eleventh Exhibition of the American Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, May 10, 1825. 
By Writiiram Beacu Lawrence. Se- 
cond Edition, with Notes. 8vo. pp. 62. 
New York, 1826. Carvill. 

We have had great pleasure in the perusal of 
this spirited address, and as very few copies, 
we believe, have been received in this coun- 
try, we trust we shall gratify our readers in 
copiously extracting from its contents. Mr. 
Lawrence is a man of undoubted ability, and 
possesses, among his countrymen, an exten- 
sive and well-earned popularity. We owe 
the copy before us to the kind attention ofa 
literary friend. It will be seen, by the open- 
ing of the address, that its subject is confined 
to the history of the arts, of the progress of 
which, among the nations of antiquity, we 
have the following pleasing account :— 

‘Uninstructed as I am in the different 
branches of design, it is not my intention to 
incur the charge of presumption, by assum- 
ing the office of the professional critic. The 
remarks, which I purpose to address to this 
enlightened audience, will be confined to a 
cursory notice of some of the most interesting 
epochs of the arts. 

‘The only knowledge we possess of the 
early history of mankind is to be found in the 
sacred Scriptures. The object of the Old 
Testament is to enforce the truths of religion 
and morality, by a relation of such events as 
have an immediate connection with the 
“chosen people.” The utility of the Bible, 
as a profane chronicle, is subordinate to its 
main purpose; and we have, therefore, no 
reason to expect in its pages a full view of 
the state of the arts among the various na- 
tions to whose history it adverts. 

‘Though the rites of the Jewish church 
addressed themselves far more to the senses 
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than the simplicity of the Christian worship, 
there were insuperable obstacles to the arts 
of design receiving that encouragement, 
which cherished them among the idolatrous 
nations of antiquity. While the use of images 
to inspire devotion was interdicted, there was 
not a sufficiency of the patronage, which the 
fine arts obtain among a rich and enlighten- 
ed people, to compensate for the absence of 
that incentive. The Jews generally resorted 
for artists to other countries. So little, indeed, 
had these pursuits occupied their attention, 
that Solomon, when he erected his temple 
was obliged to send for “ an artificer out 6 
Tyre.” 

‘Connected as were the priesthood and the 
civil government, the low state of the arts at 
Jerusalem must be ascribed to the nature of 
the religious institutions. In poetry, the 
Hebrews attained the fullest success ; and if 
we consider the relation subsisting between 
this branch of elegant literature, which is not 
unfrequently numbered among the fine arts, 
and the highest departments of design, we 
can hardly doubt that the same taste and ge- 
nius, which led to excellence in the one pur- 
suit, would, if directed to the other, have 
conducted to similar results. 

‘Whilst the religion of Egypt inculcated 
doctrines the most degrading to human na- 
ture, it is to its ministers that we must refer 
for the elements of a great part of the know- 
ledge valuable in civilized life. The adora- 
tion of animals, of vile insects, and even of 
inanimate objects by the same people, who 
were the instructors of the world in the sub- 
lime principles of astronomy, and whose 
works of art bid defiance to time, is one of 
the most striking inconsistencies in the his- 
tory of man. The same monuments of 
glory, which evince the learning and skill of 
their projectors, afford infallible testimony 
of the popular superstition. ‘ You enter a 
magnificent temple,” says an ancient writer, 
‘“‘every part of which glitters with gold and 
silver. You there look attentively for a 
god, and are cheated with a stork, an ape, or 
a cat.” 

‘The priests were the depositaries of sci- 
ence as well as of religion, and in the sacred 
books the principles of government were de- 
veloped. To the maintenance of their supe- 
riority all the learning of the age was direct- 
ed; and the arts were employed, as most 
powerful auxiliaries, in the great purpose of 
preserving a controlling influence over the 
minds of the people. That community of 
interest, which connects the members of a 
particular class, was in Egypt greatly strength- 
ened by the hereditary nature of the profes- 
sions. If, in other countries the ministers of 
religion were, in the infancy of society, more 
learned than those engaged in other avocas- 
tions, the laws opposed no insuperable obsta- 
cles to the acquisition of the same knowledge 
by the agriculturist or the warrior. But, m 
Egypt, science, locked up in hieroglyphics, 
was the exclusive privilege of te priests. 

‘The pyramids, obelisks, and labyrinth 
have remained, for upwards of thirty-five 
centuries, monuments of what human labour 
can accomplish. The works of the Egyptians 
are more remarkable for the amount of phr- 
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sical strengtii expended upon them than for } expenditures upon the temples. 


nal ee ee 


Twelve | together those who were distinguished in the 


their architectural beauty. This people be- | principal and thirty thousand subordinate di- | various pursuits, which contribute to mental 
vinities were sufficient to put in requisition | 


lieved that theyshould revisit the world, after 
an absence of three thousand years, and their 
mausoleums were constructed to endure for 
that period. The pyramids, indeed, show a 
waste of national resources, such as a combi- 
nation of vanity and superstition is alone ca- 
able of effecting. On this subject, I cannot 
tter express my sentiments, than by trans- 
lating the passage, with which a late French 
philosopher concludes his description of these 
monuments of ages. ‘ After having formed 
so high an opinion of the power of man,” 
says Volney, “ when we meditate upon their 
object, we only cast a glance of regret upon 
his work ; we are grieved at the reflection 
that that it was necessary to harass an entire 
nation for twenty years, in order to construct 
a vain tomb; we lament the injustice and 
vexation which must have attended the forced 
labour, the transportation, the preparing, and 
putting tegether of so many materials) We 
are irritated at the extravagance of the des- 
pots, who commanded these barbarous works, 
‘This feeling recurs more than once in exa- 
mining the monuments of Egypt; the laby- 
rinth, temples, and pyramids, in their mas- 
sive structure, attest less the genius of an opu- 
lent people, the patrons of the arts, than the 
servitude of a nation tormented by the caprice 
of its rulers.” 

‘As to the splendid temples of Tentyra, 
Philoe, and Edfou, they are of comparatively 
recent origin, and were probably erected by 
the Ptolemies, at the time when Egypt united 


Grecian elegance with the vast and lofty 


magnificence of her own works of art. In 
Fygypt, instead of the artist being employed 
to delineate ideal majesty, his genius was ex- 
hausted upon colossal heads of the goddess 
[sis, with cow's ears and other extravagancies 
equally revolting to a refined taste. ‘‘ The 
art of painting,’ to use the words of an en- 
terprising traveller of our own time, “ was 
but simple among the Egyptians, as they had 
no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their 
figures ; but great credit is due to them for 
their taste in disposing their colours.—They 
knew little or nothing of perspective, and all 
that was done was in profile.” 

‘ We now approach a more grateful theme. 
The mythology of Greece was of an elevated 
character. If its principles were not drawn 
from the pure fountain of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, neither was man, the lord of the crea- 
tion, humbled before the shrine of the most 
despicable of his subjects. The early Gre 
cian kings being the priests, as well as the 
military leaders of their nations, there was no 
particular order of men, who might abuse the 
superstitious fears of the multitude to pro- 
mote their own influence. 

‘The gods of the heroic ages were distin- 
guished for a pre-eminence in those virtues, 
which a generous and high-minded people 
most prize. They were imbued with many 
of the attributes of humanity, but were pos- 
sessed of immortality, a superior degree of 
power, wisdom, and goodness. By every 
people, except the Lacedemonians who were 
restrained by their habitual frugality, it was 
esteemed a pious duty to bestow the largest 





the skill of any nation in the various arts of 
design, but even the gods of other corntries 
participated in the adoration of the Greeks, 
and temples and statues were erected to fo- 
reign deities. 

‘To this people we refer the systematic ar- 
rangement of architecture. All attempts to 
improve upon the orders established by them 
have been vain; and impartial posterity has 
pronounced every deviation from the Doric, 
[onic, and Corinthian, a sacrifice of sublimity 
or beauty to the love of innovation. The 
Parthenon, the triumph of art, still stands a 
matchless monument of Athenian genius. 
Even the acquisition of the ornaments of the 
facade, the result of Elgin’s sacrilegious ef- 
forts ‘* to rive what Goth and Turk and Time 
hath spared,” was deemed by the most mu- 
nificent nation of modern days, a memorable 
occurrence in their eventful annals. 


‘** Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they lov’d ; 

Dull is the eye, that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shrines removed."’ 


‘The pictures on the shield of Achilles, 
spoken of in the Iliad, so ably illustrate the 
nobler kinds of painting, that the English 
translator of Homer, has ascribed to the early 
Greeks, a knowledge of even aerial perspec- 
tive. Statues were required for religious 
rites, and the marble was made to del.neate 
heroic calmness and the other characteristics 
of the gods and deified men, while the im- 
perfections of individual nature were carefully 
avoided. The ideal beauty of the Greeks 
has continued the admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages ; and the efforts of few modern art- 
ists have made any advances towards a suc- 
cessful competition with Phidias and Praxi- 
teles. So amply was patronage extended, 
when it was supposed that the encouragement 
of taste was the means of propitiating the 
Deity, that Nero found, at the temple of 
Delphos alone, five hundred brazen statues of 
gods and heroes, after the removal, on his 
approach, of a much larger number of gold 
and silver. 

‘It was not solely by the erection and em- 
bellishment of temples, that the religion of 
Greece promoted the fine arts. Her national 
festivals, confirmed by the awful sanction of 
the oracle, tended eminently to cherish them. 
The sacred games owe their origin to the 
custom of celebrating the funerals of illustri- 
ous men by such shows and combats, as 
were supposed most agreeable to the depart- 
ed heroes; and, while in the Olympian, Py- 
thian, Nemaan, and Isthmian, all the states 
participated, every republic had its separate 
provincial festivals. On occasion of the 
great games, in time of war, hostilities were 
suspended. To their celebration the sta- 
tuary was indebted for his models. The 
athletic exercises produced manly strength 
and vigour, while the stern ferocity to which 
they sometimes gave rise, was happily refined 
by the all powerful charms of music and 
poetry. 

‘The assembling, from the different parts 
of the Grecian confederacy, of the persons 
most capable of appreciating merit, brought 











improveinent or to the elegant pleasures of 
life. It was on these occasions, that Hero. 
dotus read his productions to admiring mul- 
titudes; and the meed, which was accorded 
to the father of history, was not withheld from 
the sculptor and painter. Statues were erect- 
ed to the fortunate competitors in the games, 
not only at the places of celebration, but in 
their native cities. Even temples and altars 


| were raised to those, who had no other claim 


to be enrolled among the gods than success 
in the exercises of the Stadium. The paint- 
ers also participated in the encouragement 
thus extended to the arts. Cynisca, the sis. 
ter of Agesilaus, King of Sparta, the first fe- 
male who obtained the prize in the chariot 
race, employed the talents of Apelles, the 
Raphael of antiquity.’ 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs, 


Ir the present exhibition be deficient in pe- 
culiarly striking productions, and we think it 
iS SO, its general character is unquestionably 
of a very superior kind. There is not such 
an overwhelming number of ‘ portraits of Ja- 
dies and gentlemen,’ as we have so frequently 
seen ; and it must be gratifying, too, to the 
real lovers of art, to find that the number of 
contributions by new candidates preponde- 
rates greatly. It has been supposed that the 
Royal Academy is any thing but friendly to 
the views of the Suffolk Street Society, and 
the fact that, with the exception of Northcote 
and Baily, net an R. A. appears in the cata- 
logue, would seem to strengthen the idea. 
We were happy, however, to hear Mr. Iof- 
land declare, at the Society’s dinner, on Sa- 
turday, that no such enmity does exist, and, 
indeed, a minute’s reflection must convince 
every unprejudiced person, that there could 
not be a shadow of reason for warfare. The 
Noyal Academy is under the necessity of re- 
jecting some hundreds of pictures annually, 
and, consequently, there can be no dread of 
a dearth of exhibiting-materials, and nobody 
will deny, that whatever tends to increase the 
popular taste for works of this description, 
cannot but operate to the advantage of the 
Somerset House Society, as well as to every 
other of the same character. 

It would, perhaps, be wandering rather 
out of our prescribed course to enter into 4 
full investigation of the defects and beauties 
of the new school, but on the appearance of 
so many fresh aspirants, it may not be amiss 
to warn them of one rock at least, upon 
which, as it seems to us, the moderns are 
most likely to run a-ground. We allude to 
the struggle after mere effect—of effect which 
the sp!endid success of Martin, and one oF 


| two others, has brought so much into fashion 


—of effect to the exclusion of almost every 
other qualification. Were these paintings to 
remain in Suffolk Street, or in the artist s at- 
telier, there would, perhaps, be no room for 
remark, but when transferred to the private 
apartment of the purchaser, where the advan- 
tages of a peculiar light, and of being viewed 
at a distance, are not to be had, the ultra- 
effective and dash-away style will exhibit an 
appearance by 40 means so favourable to tie 
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fame or pocket of the artist. Of course we 
do not approve of an opposite extreme, we 
would only remind the young painter that 
there isa ‘golden mean. But to our more 
immediate task. 

On entering the north room, the first pic- 
ture which attracts the attention is No. 411, 
the Hunted Lioness, J. I’. Lewis; it repre- 
sents a lioness in profile, weary and wound- 
ed, with the head turned a little from the 
spectator, and towards the hunters in the dis- 
tance. The expression of mingled agony 
and weariness, and subdued rage, which the 
artist has thrown into the head of the dying 
animal, is equal to any thing of the kind we 
ever saw. In the water-colour room, 1s a 
sketch, by the same artist, of a Lion and 
Lioness, after nature. The lioness was evi- 
dently the model for the large picture, and it 
is highly gratifying to observe how the ge- 
nius of the painter has supplied the various 
passions required by the difference of situa- 
tion. 

318. Clearing up of a Shower, by E. 
Childe ; a very clever picture, but we think a 
tittle too cold in the left hand corner. This 
gentleman has several other pictures highly 
creditable to his talents. 

327. A River Scene, with Ruins, D. W. 
Dagley; the sunshine falks upon the castle 
in this picture with a very happy effect ; 
upon the water, perhaps, it should have 
been somewhat brighter, but, altogether, this 
is a very clever production. 

376. Sir John Falstaff at Justice Shal- 
low’s, in Gloucestershire, selecting his Re- 
eruits, J. Cawse ; a picture full of humour 
and talent; the figure of Wart is admirable 
—so is Bardolph. Falstaff’s head is scarcely 
rich enough in expression. 

397. Four subjects: Haverfordwest, Isle 
of Anglesea, View in Westmoreland, and 
Trematon Castle, Cornwall, W. Payne; very 
prettily and unostentatiously coloured. 

Great Room.—No. 5. Rosabella, by 
Stump; a very beautiful head, very sweetly 
painted. 

17. The Shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
Westminster Abbey, D. Roberts ; the fame 
of Mr. Roberts is so securely established, 
that he must feel rather indifferent about 
‘critic praise.’ It will be necessary only to 
observe, that this, as well as several other 
pictures which he exhibits this year, possess | 
the usual diorama-like magic of light and 
shade,—the usual power of bringing out all 
the grotesque fancies of Saxon and Gothic 
architecture, for which he is so justly cele- 
brated. 

25. Falstaff Retreating from Henry and 
Poins, at Gad’s Hill, E. Prentis. Henry and 
Poins are tolerable, but Falstaff is a complete 
failure. 

54. Tapping a Beer Barrel, A. Fraser; an 
admirable picture. The old man’s head in par- 
ticular, is quite equal to any of Wilkie’s best 
productions. The inquiring look, too, of the 
younger man in the corner, is equally true to 
nature. 

69. The Young Card Players, W. Gill; 
and 71, Snow Balls, W. Kidd; two very 
clever cabinet pictures. 





59, Mignard the Artist, showing to Ninon 








de l’Enclos the first Sitting of her Portrait, 
J. Cawse; Mr. Cawse has not, we think, 
been so successful in this as in the picture 
above noticed. There is a lack of interest 
in the faces, and it is difficult to understand 
which figure is intended for Mignard. 

97. The Port of Venice, from the Terrace 
of the Public Gardens during the Carnival, 
J. Cartwright; characteristic, but rather too 
tawdry. 

125. The Wounded Heron, by G. Lance: 
a very fine picture, painted with singular 
freedom and expression. 

127. A Bacchante, J. Boaden; a very 
sweet head, but why call it a Bacchante ? 

169. Gipsey’s Head, W. Boxall; a well- 
painted head, full of gipsey character. 

222. Poachers before a Magistrate, R. 
B. Davies. We do not admire the figure of 
the magistrate, nor of the game-keeper giving 
his evidence; the latter in particular, is de- 
void of all expression ; the poachers are, 
however, well managed ; the principal figure 
is excellent, whose malignant, ruffian-like, 
and half contemptuous grin would compen- 
sate for greater defects than are to be found 
in this picture. 

244. Will o’ the Wisp, D. T. Egerton ; 
a very clever personification of the ‘ meteor 
of the fen.’ The attitude of the ‘ unsubstan- 
tial’ horse is excellent, and so is that of the 
fiend ; the colouring too is admirakly adapted 
to the subject. 

254. Young Rebels shooting a Prisoner, 
T. Webster; a very lively little picture; a 
gem in its way. 

263. Work Settled, L. Cosse; the inte- 
rior of a country public-house, with two 
working men settling accounts, and a female 
filling a glass with ale. A very clever pic- 
ture, correctly drawn, chastely coloured, with 
no lack of expression, yet not ‘ o’erstepping 
the modesty of nature.’ 

278. Patriotism, F. C. Turner. This is 
the story of Marcus Curtius, the Roman, 
who with his horse and warlike accoutre- 
ments leaped into the chasm near the Forum, 
which, it was said, would not close until the 
most precious things of Rome were thrown 
into it. Mr. Turner is a clever horse painter, 
and in this picture he has produced a very 
noble and spirited portrait of that animal ; 
but his human figures are decidedly bad— 
badly drawn and badly coloured. Poor 
Curtius cuts a most lamentable appearance ; 
he is as un-hero like a being as we ever saw. 
In last year’s exhibition, Mr. Turner exhi- 
bited a picture, of which this is the very coun- 
terpart; it represented Alexander taming 
Bucephalus. Bucephalus was a noble crea- 
ture enough, but Alexander never had a pa- 
rallel till Mr. T. produced poor Marcus Cur- 
tius. Mr. Turner should not meddle with 
history, or if he must make heroes of his 
horses, let him at least follow the example of 
the old painters, and employ other hands to 
paint the human portions of his work. 

We must now generalise. Glover has a 
nuinber of splendid landscapes, all so excel- 
lent that we find it impossible to select one 
for comment, and to allude to all, would ex- 
tend our remarks to far too inconvenient a 
length; we should forget in the remembrance 


of his far extending distances and beautiful 
sun lights, as we almost did in their presence, 
that there was a world of other beautiful 
things around, which might justly lay claim 
to a portion of our regard. 

Inskipp has several very beautiful portraits, 
particularly some of Ladies. Knight, the 
son of our favourite old commedian, has 
some clever productions, and promises well. 
Among the marine views, we were glad to 
see one by our old favourite Buttersworth, 
(No. 1, A View of Leith Pier with the Royal 
George Yacht arriving in the Roads,) dis- 
playing that intimate knowledge of his sub- 


| ject which has obtained him so much favour 


among nautical gentlemen. The miniatures 
are very numerous and very good. Female 
talent in this department is any thing but 
scarce and mediocre. 

The Sculpture Room has some clever pro- 
ductions, the greater part of which, however, 
have been before exhibited. There is a bust 
of Lord Byron, by Baily, which we should 
think decidedly the best portrait extant, and 
the execution of which does great honour to 
the talents of the sculptor. By the by, there 
are two busts marked in the catalogue as 
portraits of Lord Byron, one of which is the 
head of an old man. Itis, however, impos- 
sible, in our paper, to do justice to so exten- 
sive an exhibition, and we shall, therefore, 
resume the subject at an early opportunity. 


PANORAMA OF GENEVA. 

We have just been favoured with a private 
view of this exhibition, which we think will 
be considered the most beautiful of the kind 
yet opened to the public. The minutest parts 
of the scene are given in the most exquisite 
detail. We were ourselves most delighted 
with the distant view, over Lac Leman, of 
Nion, Bellerive, &c. 














VARIETIES. 


The autobiography of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, far his commentary on the manaseript 
of which, on its late importation from Ame- 
rica, Mr. Shiel has been subjected to prose- 
cution, is at length about to appear in this 
metropolis. It appears to be of no little va- 
lue, as affording materials for the history of 
an interesting period. 

Active preparations are making to o 
the Haymarket Theatre with eclat, although 
the season will not commence so early nor 
continue so long as last year. M. Laporte 
is already engaged, and a new comedy, from 
the pen of Mr. Poole, is nearly finished, and 
will be produced soon after the opening. 

A tragedy, from the pen of Mr, Grattan, 
the author of Highways and Byeways, is in 
preparation at Drury Lane Theatre: it is 
well spoken of. 

We are glad to find Professor Lee’s Lec- 
tures on the Hebrew Language are nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism 
are in the press, exhibiting an alphabetical 
arrangement of all the circuits in its con- 
nection, the names of the preachers who 
have travelled in them, with the yearly order 
of their succession, from the establishment of 
Methodism to the present time. 
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Thermometer.!| Rarom., | 
swit .15 | = 
Day CE Pes <| ~ State of 
of the Seis c| es the 
Month. 3 5\ez 125, | 427, Weather. 
~ ek = oem 
Mar. 90 | 40 | 40 | 42 || 29 40 | Clondy. 
wevee 31 | 45 | 48 | 40 | 30 10] Fair. 
April 1 | 41 | 45 | 415) .. JI] Cloudy. 
ooeee 2 145/55) 497) . 2 | Cloudy. 
coe 3 | 49) 55 | 48 || .. O8 | Cloudy, 
eccce 4 49 56 @ii.. 2 Fine. 
sees 5S | 54] 59] 49 |! 09! Fine. 
——_ — 





TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have not experience enough in the scenes of 
which H. J. gives us a specimen to judge susiciently 
of its merit. With regard to the ortginal epigram, 


siened J., we have heard that an epigram should have | 


hrevity for its body and wit for its soul, if so, we are 
afraid the present one was still-born. 

R. 8S. D. isa little premature in his desire of being 
in print. We have not, however, a bad opinion of 
his attempt. 

L. H: writes so poetically against the town, that we 
advise him to send hie verses into the country as soon 
as possible. 

DU in our next. 

Several correspondents must excuse not being an- 


swered particularly ; changes having taken place in | 


the editorial department, which render an immediate 
attentioa to papers previously sent impracticable. 








Worgs Just PusBLisnHep: Niebuhr’s Roman His 
tory, by Walters, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Howard’s Out- 
lines to Shakspeare, twenty plates, Svo. 12s; 4to. 


#1. 1ls.—Arnott’s Elements of Physics, @1. ls.— | 
lds. 6d.— | 


Mitford’s Dramatic Scenes, crown 8vo. 
Robinson’s Magistrate’s Assistant, 8vo. 183s.—Flagel- 
tam Parliamentarium, 4s.—Mayo’s Engravings of the 


Brain, folio, €2. 2s.—Irving’s Coming of the Mes- | 


siah, 2 vols. Svo. €1. 1ls.—Survey of the Revelation 
of St. Jolin and Daniel’s Prophecies, 4s.—Croly on 
the Apocalypse of St. John, 12s.—Elton’s Second 
~Phougkts on the Person of Christ, &c. 3s.—Easy Ex- 
ercises on French Grammar, 3s.—Hamilton’s Interior 
Provinces of Bogota.—Johnson’s Orlando Furioso, 
post Svo. vol. 1, 9s.—Life and Correspondence of Sir 
W. Dugdale, by Hamper, 4to. €2. 2s.—Hydrostatics, 
Part 2, A Library of Useful Knowledge, 6d.—Histo- 
riettes, or Tales of Continental Life, 8 vols.@1.1]1s.6d. 
Moods and Tenses, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d.—Darley’s Al- 
gebra, 4s. 6d. 








SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
“Gi, EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 


of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to | 


the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, ]1s.—Catalogue, Is. 











This day, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


NV OODS AND TENSES. 
- BY ONE OF US. 

The heart of man is as a cup 

Supplied with mingled sweets and bitters ; 

And every drop that bubbles up 

‘Towards the brim, looks dark or glitters 

Just as our thoughts are black or bright. 

Printed for Richard Glynn, 36, Pall Mall; and may 

we had, by order, of all Booksellers. 
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in 3 vols. post 8vo. price £1. I)s. 6d. 
ISTORIETTES; or, Tales of Conti- 


nental Life. 
By the Author of the English in Italy. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, 
Conduit Strect. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price £1. Ms. 6d. 
AEMACKS.—A Novel. Third Edition. 
‘ These volumes present, perhaps, the best pic- 
ture of the gayest fashionable life that has ever issued 


from the press.’—Lit. Gaz. 
‘ We leok upon Almack’s as one of the most de- 
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In 3 vols. 12mo. price 243. 
‘ ha T , , . 
HE ZENANA;; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure 
Hours. Tales illustrative of Oriental Life, 
from the Communications of Indian Natives. 

by the Author of Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs 

of a Hindoo. 

‘ Nothing since the days of the Arabian Nights has 
been so thoroughly eastern; and no book of travels 
can give a more exact and vivid picture of manners 
and feelings so opposed to our own. We equally ad- 
vise thoxe who read for amusement, and those who 
read for information, to peruse these volumes.’—Lit. 
Gar. 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public ‘Library, 


Conduit Street. 
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Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


HRISTIANITY ; or, the Evidences and 


Characters of the Christian Religion, 
By BISHOP POYNTER, V. A. L. 


London: printed and published by Keating and | 
Brown, Printers to the K. R. the Vic. Apost., 38, | 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, and 63, Paternoster | 
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On Saturday, March 31st, was published, price 3s. 6d. 


(CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, Vol. 5, 


containing, Memoirs of the Marchioness of La. | 


rochejaquelin, the War in La Vendee, &c. 
-narpuae With an introduction by Sir Walter Scott, 
art. 


Edinburgh: Constable and Co.; and sold by all | 


Booksellers in London and Country. 








Puke ILIAD. 


distressed Greek Nation. Already 
Mr. Johnstone’s, 13, Warwick Court, Holborn. 
Where, alvo, 

An Interlineary Translation of St Luke's 
Gospel, with a Verbal Analysis, a Grammar, and the 
original Greek Text. 7s. 6d. Also, 

A Greek Delectus, Interlineary, for the 
Use of Schools. 23. 











Just published, price 2s. with Plates, 


tk COMPANION to the MICRO 


SCOPE, with full Directions for preparing the 
Vegetable Infusions to produce Animalcule, with the 


best method of procuring the most curious and inter- | . 


esting Objects ; with a description of C. Gould’s im- 


proved Pocket Compound Microscope, with a magni- | 


fying power of 6400 times, answering all the purposes 
of the larger and more expensive Microscope. 

Sold by W. Cary, 182, Strand; and may be had, by 
order, of all Booksellers. 








In the Press, 8vo. 
’ i YE AGE REVIEWED. A Satire. 
Fungar vice cotis, acutum 

Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 

‘Amid other forthcoming literary noveities, we per- 
ccive a satire under the title of the Age Reviewed. 
Judging from both the title and report, we imagine 
this will create no little stir. The clash of parties, 


—_— 


and the universality of humbug in all departments of | 


life, &c. &c. afford the general satirist excellent score 
for the caustic and severe application of his pen. We 
hope the author of the Age Reviewed has performed 
his task with justice and spirit..—Morning Chronicle. 
William Carpenter, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. 





NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with two large | 


Maps, price #1. 4s. in boards, 


HE ROMAN HISTORY. 

NIEBUHR. Translated from the German, by 

F. A. WALTER, Esq., F. R.S.L., one of the Libra- 
rians of the British Museum. 

‘The History of Niebuhr has thrown new light 
upon our knowledge of Roman affairs, to a degree, of 
which those, who are 
scarcely form an adequate idea.’—Quarterly Review, 
July, 1825. 

‘We have no hesitation in recommending the 
translation now before us, which is executed in a vi- 
gorous style, and with a degree of fidelity and accu- 
racy highly creditable to Mr. Walter.’-—Monthly Re- 
view, April, 1827. 





From the | 


A new Poetical Version, 

with Notes; published for the Benefit of the | 
published are | 
| Parts I. and II., or four Cantos; eacin Part Is. 6d., at 


| 38 Virginius 


by G. B. | 


unacquainted with it, can | 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA 


Now publishing, 


YUMBERLAND’S BRITISY 

‘ THEATRE, with REMARES, Biographica} 

and Critical. Embeliished with fine full-length Por. 

traits of celebrated Performers, and upwards of One 

Hundred Fngravings of the most interesting Scenes 

Each Piay is sold separately, 6d.; Volumes ji to 15, 
43. each, in boards. 

PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. I. o3 Know your Own Mind 
1 Romeo and Juliet Mayor of Garrat 
2 She Stuops to Conquei}5o A Woman never Vext 


3 Macbeth 56 The Maid of the Mi!) 
4 Pizarro Vol. IX. 

5 Richa:d ITI 57 The Barber of Seville 
6 Douglas 983 Isabella 

7 Suspicious Husband = {59 Charles the Second 


Vol. Il. 
8 Othello 
9 The Duenna 


The Fair Penitent 
George Barnwell 
62 The Fall of Alviers 


10 ‘The Rivais 63 Der Freischatz 
1] The Betlle’s Stratagem Vol. X 
ee teas 64 The Fatal Dowry 
2 San, = veneers 65 The Shepherd of Der. 
14 The West Indian went Vale 

Vol. III. ice ~ 
15 Much Ado about No- — + matieg neg I 
16 The Henecsite ag te Projects , 
17 As You Like It oo 
18 The Provoked Husband] , Vol. XI 
19 The Beggar’s Opera o bag Se ee ee 
20 ‘The Way to Keep Him|2) The Two Galley Slaves 
21 The Padlock =» Ali Pacha 

TT 1 7 — c 

92 King — ' 73 Twelfth Night 
28 Kine I , 74 Henry the Fifth 
Hy King Heury IV., Part I “5 pean Sy Slamble Life 
> flo ea “6 Child of Nature 
26 Trip to Scarborough (7 The Sleep Walker 
97 Vol. XII. 


27 The Road to Ruin 


28 The Gamester 78 Orestes in Argos 
Vol. V. 79 Hide and Seex 
29 The Winter’s Tale 59 Tribu ation 
30 The Man of the World!S! The lival Valets 
31 The Inconstant $2 Roses and Thorns 
32 Love in a Village 3. Midas > 
33 Jane Shore s4 Rule a M ife and Have 
34 King Henry VIII a Wife 
30 Julius Cvesar . V ol. XIIT. ” 
Vol. VI. 85 Bold Stroke for a Wife 
36 ‘The Good-Natured Min 


Merchant of Venice 


37 Merry Wives of Wind. |87 Oberon 
g eS . 83 The Lord of the Manor 


The Honey Moon 


G0) Doctor Bolus 





39 Caius Gracchus C ; - 
40 Allin the Wrong Yl High Life Below Stairs 
4] King Lear Vol. XIV. , 
42 Cato 92 Disagreeabie Surprise 
Vol. VII. 93 The Stranger 
| 43 A New Way to Pay Old 94 The Village Lawyer 
| Debts '95 School for Scandal 
44 Measure for Measure [96 The Spoiled Child 
45 The Jealous Wife ‘97 Animal Magnetism 
46 ‘the Tempest [03 Wheel of Fortune 
47 Clandestine Marriage Vol. XV. 
48 Coriolanus 99 The Critic 
49 Every One has his Fault 100 Deaf and Dumb 
Vol, VIII. 1101 The Castle Spectre 
50 The Alcaid 1102 The Revenge 
51 The Busy Body 1103 Midnight Hour 
52 A Tale of Mystery 1104 Speed the Plough 


| Several Popular Standard Plays are in a state of for- 


— wardness. 
CRITIQUES ON THE WORK. “< i 
* Each play is prefaced with acute and pertineh 
marks.’—Literary Chronicle, June 3, 1826. . 
‘Ve know not of any series of plays so deserving 
of patronage as Cumberland’s British Theatre. As ® 
cheap, excellent, and correct edition of dramatic lite- 
rature, this work is without a rival.’—Ibid. September 
9, 1526. 
‘It is an extremely cheap and extremely neat pre 
duction.’—Lit. Gaz. Sept. 30, 1826. 7 
‘The School for Scandal is a good specimen i 
very cheap and pretty cabinet theatre.’—Egans Life 
in London, Oct. 9, 1826. seh 
| We have just seen a set of Cumberland’s Britis! 
Theatre, which for neatness, accuracy, and yang 
cannot be too highly praised.’—English Gent. UC 
| 29, 1826. 





lightful novels in our language.’—Monthly Review. ; os . Lud- 
! Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church. | eg published by John Cumberland, 19, 
Conduit Street. yard, and Waterloo Place, Pali-Mall. i gate Hill, 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Part + 
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London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be eddreoe’. 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griffin one ot. 
Glasgow; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders; and at Paris, by M. Mulher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine.——Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Stree’ 
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